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Youmans’ New Class-Book of Chemistry. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
Nos. 443 and 445 Broadway. 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


THE 
NEW CLASS-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 
BY EDWARD L. YOUMANS, M. D. 
460 pages, 12mo, with 310 illustrations. Price $1 25. 


This is not so much a new edition as an entirely new work, re- 
written and re-illustrated thro ut, It brings up the general 
subject to the latest moment, contains a large amount of new 
and interesting matter not found in existing chemical text-books. 

The new views of heat and the principle of the Conserva- 
tion and Correlation of Forces, w! may now be regarded as es- 
tablished in the scientific world, are first presented in Prof. You- 
mans’ new work in a form suitable for class room study. 

It also embraces many other results of recent investigation, as 

pectrum Analysis and the new elements discovered by it; Prof. 
Graham's interesting views on Dyalysis and the colloid conditions 
of matter; Berthelot’s remarkable researches in organic synthe- 
sis ; Prof. I's brilliant discoveries concerning the offices of 
Aqueous Vapor in nature; together with many other new facts 
and new explanations of old ones, The volume will also be found 
to embrace several of the interesting views advanced by the au- 
thor in his lectures on the “ Chemistry of the Sunbeam,’ 

The work is not intended as a technical book for chemists, but 
is written in a style suitable for popular reading and study. It is 
a ed to convey that kind and amount of information upon the 
subject of chemistry and its application to the arts of daily life 
and the phenomena of nature which are now indispensable toa 
good general education. 





D. A. & Co. have Just Published: 


HEAT CONSIDERED AS A MODE OF MOTION. ome | a 
Course of Twelve Lectures, delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. By John Tyndall, F. R. 8., author of “ The 
Glaciers of the Alps.” 1 vol, 12mo. With 101 illustrations. 
Cloth, $2. 

“No one can read Dr. TrnpaLu’s hook without heing impress- 
ed with the intensity of the author’s conviction of the truth of the 
theory which it is his object to illustrate, or with the boldness 
with which he confronts the difficulties which he encounters ..... 
Dr. Trxpaxv’s is the first work in which the undolatory or me- 
chanical theory of heat had been placed in a popular light ; but we 
are sure that no one, however E nag sony his knowledge upon the 


subject of which it treats, will from its perusal without a feel- 
ing that he has been both gratified and instructed in a high degree 
while reading its pages.”"—London Reader. 


D. APPLETON & CO. will send to any address, post-paid, either 
of the above books on receipt of the price. ones 
JR.’S PURE BOURBON 


w™ T. CUTTE 
WHISKY, FOR MEDICAL USE. 
Notice to Physicians and the Public Generally. 





The subscriber has been Sieon's et for the sale of the 
Pure Copper Distilled BO ON WHISKY, called for by the 
following letter : 


New Yor, May 1, 1861. 


in procuring Brandy 

sufficiently pure for medi: has induced many of the 
ee to adopt Bourbon Whisky as a substi- 
ractice ; and, since the lat- 

ter has come into such general use, we have reasop to believe that 
of very inferior quality. Presuming that 

the manufacturers of Whisky in 


We are, very respectfully, sir, yours truly, 
VALENTINE MOTT, 


MD., : 
Emeritus Professor Surgery Medical Departm: ent of the Univer- 
sity of City of New York. 


Ca as 31 

- mat "308. & HUTOMINGON MD., niga 
H. HAMIL TO , M.D., 

Island and Bellevue Coliege 


JAMES 
Hospital Medical 
pO Ss 
od Bourbon € s ® fe is purchesed only 


the distillers in that country. For wale in 05 . 
J M. CAR 
No. 118 Washington st, Between Courtland and Dej sta 


THE 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Once more the Editor of this journal begs leave to thank the 
— for the generous and still increasing support which enables 

im to “be just and fear not.” He will continue to expose shams 
of all kinds, and to discuss fearlessly all subjects of public inter- 
est, using no other weapons than legitimate criticism and satire. 
—s no disposition to ind in the language of egotism, (ul- 
though he might be pardoned for being proud of his success in 
having established such a journal on a firm basis), he will say no 





more on the present occasion, but subjoin a few extracts from re- 
views and notices of the June number, by the leading papers of our 
principel cities :— 


From “ Morris and Willis’s Home Journal.” 

Mr. E. 1. Sears has reason to be proud of the position his pub- 
lication »<s gained, and it is pleasant forall Americans to contem- 
plate that, high-tomed as his work is, it is fully and Lag ond appre- 
ciated by our people. We cannot too often or too highly com- 
mend it to readers of refined taste. 


From the “‘ New York Daily Times.” 

“The National Quarterly Review,” for June, is an able and 
scholarly miscellany, dealing with subjects of standard importance, 
ratherthan of temporary concerns, * * * “ Arabian e 
and Literature,” ‘“‘ Manufacture and Use of Artificial Precious 
Stones,” and other articles we might particularize, are all learnedly 
treated, and show research not often found in our periodicals, 


From the “ Cincinnati Gazette.” 

Good-humoured, yet uns its denunciation of all ehams ; 
progressive, but not destructive; learned, but never pedantic— 
the “ National Review” has won its way to an honourable posi- 
tion among periodicals of its class in Europe and America, ata 
time, too, when most men, absorbed in the exegencies of the 
crisis, have little leisure or inclination for the discussion of philo- 
sophical or literary topics. The triumph of Mr. Sears over such 
peculiar difficulties, is the best testimony that can be given to the 
ability with which he has conducted his enterprise. He has com- 
manded success b , and only b » he deserved it. 

From the Philadelphia “Daily News.” 

As it abounds in that kind of matter which is so essential 
to our intellectual life. On its every may be found the re- 
sults of deep study and polished education, and none can peruse it 
without profit. 





From the “ Philadelphia Press.” 

Taken as a whole, 4 better quarter y than this is not published 
anywhere. Mr. Edward I. Sears, A. its editor and proprietor, 
has saccessfully carried it through bad times, many =a! 
and much opposition, (arising out of his resolve to be “just an 
fear not ;’’) but it is now established, a guiding power in the repub- 
lic of letters, a periodical whose advent is always looked for with 
high expectation, and welcomed with lovely joy. 

From the “‘ New York Herald.” 

The current number of this excellent review contains a variety 

of first-class articles.. It compares favourably with the best of 


—— quarterlies in learning and ability, while it is far more 
le and attractive, 


The June number begins the seventh volume. 
*,* Respectable cou rs copying this advertisement 
tif be antitind to the Bexlow Bere year. 


TexMs.—$3 a year, in ; single Numbers, $1. No deduc- 
tion from subscription mnde in future. 


The work is to be had from agents in all parts of the United 
States and British America, 


Orders for specimen copies must be accompanied with 75 cents 
in American postage stamps. 


General Agent, SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 121 Nassau Street. 
All communications to be addressed to 
EDWARD L SEARS, 
Editor and Proprietor, 42 Bible House, New York. 


PIANO and FLUTE. 
PIANO and ViOLs,; DUETS. 
FLUTE and PIANO DUETS. A collection of 

&c. Arranged 


Spent Airs, 
Dance. Music, for the Flute and oO. By 8. 
Winner. 50 cts. 


UNION COLLECTION of Popular Duets for the Violin and 
Piano, Arranged by 8. Wixwer. 50 cts. 


The above mailed post-paid on receipt of the price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., 
Publishers,’ Boston. 








JOSEPH 
STEEL PENS, , 
Of the Old Standard 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOU1 


THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





Huwny Owszy, Agent. 


RBS. G@ IN, No. 40 UNION rg Ayesy! BEGS TO 
inform her rm wa public that she has resigned the 





Change of Teas ote Dana Ward, a already favo ur- 
ably known to the community as Rafenpictabesd and sadecbatal 
teacher. 

‘| Mrs. Ward will make effort to sustain the school in its 
present state of 5 same masters will be retained 





WINTER CARDEN. 
Under the Direction of Mr. Humphrey BuLanp. 
Treasurer, Mr. W. A. Moore. Leader, Mr. MoLLENHAUER, 
Last week of the engagement of the Great Actress, 
MRS. D. P. BOWERS, 
Who has achieveda TRUE TRIUMPH. She is pronounced by the 
PRESS and PUBLIC to be one of the greatest Actresses. 
During this, her last week, she will repeat her admired persona- 
tion of y Audley in John Brougham’s version of 
LADY AUDLEY’S ‘“*SECRET,”’ 
In which she will be supported by Mr, LAWRANCE BARRETT. 
This play introduces the renowned 
GHOST EFFECT. 


Frivay, Sept. 18—Farewell Benefit of Mrs. D. P. BOWERS. 
Saturpay, Sept 19—Last Appearance of Mrs. D. P. BOWERS. 


Great Improvements in Sewing Machines. 





EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! 
Patented February 14th, 1860. 


SALESROOM, 454 BROADWAY. 

This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles of me 
chanism, possessing many rare and valuable improvements, having 
been examined by the most profound experts, and pronounced to 
be SIMPLICITY and PERFECTION COMBINED. 

The following are the principal objections urged against Sewing 
Machines : 
1.—Excessive fatigue to the operator. 
2.—Liability to get out of order. 
3.—Expense, trouble and loss of time in repairing. 
4.—Incapacity to sew every description of material. 
5.—Disagreeable noise while in operation. 


The Empire Sewing Machine is exempt from 
all these objections, - 

It has a niet needle perpendicular action, makes the LOCK 
or SHUTTLE STITCH, which will neither rir nor RAVEL, and is 
alike on both sides ; performs pertect sewing on every description 
of material, from Leather to the finest Nansook Muslin, with cot- 
ton, linen or silk thread, from the coarsest to the finest number. 

Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the least possible fric- 
tion, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 

EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MACHINE! 
It requires FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive itthan any other 





Machine in market. A girl twelve years of age can work it steadily, 
without fatigue or injury to health. 

Ite strength and WONDERFUL sIMPLicity of construction render 
it almost impossible to get out of order, and is GUARANTEED by 
the company to give entire satisfaction. 

We respectfully invite all those who may desire to supply them- 
selves with a superiorarticle, to call and examine this UNRIVALLED 
MACHINE. 

But in a more cspecial manner do we solicit the patronage of 
MERCHANT TAILORS, | Dress Makers, 

Coach MAKERS, Corset MAKERs, 
Hoop-SKIRT MANUFACTURERS, Garter Fitters, 
Surrt and Bosom Makers, Suor Brnpers, 
Vest and PANTALOON MAKERS. 
Religious and Charitable Institutions will be liberally dealt with. 

PRICE OF MACHINES, COMPLETE: 
No. 1, Family Machine, with Hemmer......................... 
No. 2, Small Manufacturing, with ieeteadon Table.. 
No. 3, Large Manufacturing, with Extension Table % 
No. 3, Large Manufacturing, for Leather, with Rolling Foot 

and Oil Cup 

One-half hour’s instructions is sufficient to enable any person to 
work this Machine to their entire satisfaction! 

AcrenTs Wantep for all towns in the United States, where 
Agents are not already established. Also, for Cuba, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, to whom aliberal discount will be given. 

Terms invariably CasH on delivery. 


T. J. McARTHUR & COo., 
454 BROADWAY. 


“MAY THE BEST MAN WIN.” 
Save Your Money. 
The Cheapest, most Delicious and Healthy Coffee in - 
the World. 














THE PEOPLE’S PROVISION COMPANY 
Have this day established their East India Coffee prices as 
follows : 

SINGLE POUNDS.......6s-ccecceecssccesecs .-15 Cents. 

Seven Po 


20 pounds delivered free on Boat or Railroad on receipt of $3. 


For sale by grocers generally, at the above rates. 
Be sure that you ask for and get 
oP. P. COS BAST INDIA OCOFFHE. 
It any grocer for 
It is especialiy valued and sv with 
diseases of iver and. requires but one-half as 











THE ALBION. 
























OF NEW YORK. 


Net assets, Jan. 1, 1963 ..........ccccccccccecs 
Receipts during the year: 

For “dies ae” extra premiums, an- 

For Teteseats SMD Nc cosaccccoke 

For Rents accrued and deferred Pre- 
miums,......+.... EsSSo Vac Jacecde ° 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, No. 31 Nassau Street, 
(OPPOSITE THE POST-OFFICE.) 


New Yorx, Jan. 


$1 Esty ‘41 
















DIS 
Paid Claims by death on Policies and 


, Salaries, Taxes, Medi- 
& cal Examiners’ Fees, Commissions, 
Paid Dividends, “Reinsurance, Pur- 
licies, and bonus and In- 

terest on Dividends. 


tet e en eweeneeee 


aA and payments on Annuities.$145,382 25 

























| et ee EEE eons) <> 09 00 
mds and Mortgages ..............- 
p Ky hy AES ae 
Premium Notes on Policies in force.. 
(The actuarial estimate of the value 
of the Policies which secure these 
Notes is $650,000.) 
bp me and Semi-Annual Premiums 
United it States Stocks and New York, . 
State Stocks. ..............c0eee 
Premiums and Interest in the hands 
of Agents in course of collection 


Temporary Loans on Bonds and 8tocks 31,050 
Interest accrued to 1st January, and 
all other property 


Government 
Interest at the rate of SIX PER CENT. has 





Ca Y 


REYNOLDS & VAN SCHAICK, Counsel. 


41,041 80 
va 117,344 27 


and transmission, secured by Bonds Poe ll 


An allotment Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. has been made 
on Life, Joint Life, and Endowment Policies Leng sy on 
which two or more annual premiums have been paid, 


d 
at the time of paying the annual premiums on the Policies to ‘Eon 
entitled to same, under the rules of the Company, on Dividends 

d, and by Scrip on the books of the 


Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
c. Y. WEMPLE, tary. 
J. L, HALSEY, Assistant Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
A. DUBOIS, Medical Examiner. 


$1,350,467 28 


been ordered 























IN SCRIP, 
able in 
Five Hundr 
Insurances effected 


terest at 6 


Directors. 
Thos. Tilesto 
Thomas W. 
Sidney Brooks, 
Wyllis Blackstone, 

osiah Lane, 


Oliver 8. Carter, 


James W. Otis, 
Caleb Swan. 


PARTICIPATION FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED 

¢ Wall Werees. 
the Policy Holders with of the Profi a Assured. 
e olders ou e 
efi Holder , 1861, 33} per cent. 
Lowe , 1 cent. 
cent. per annum, and redeem: 

git eben thiameescectnee jum of 


ed Thousand Dollars. 
and policies issued on the most favourable 















SECURITY 
FRE INSURANCE CO 


31 PINE STREET, N. 


Cash Capital, - 
Surplus, February Ist, 1863, - - 


No Other Liabilities. 


on the LARES Gi CANALS. insures aguint Los 7 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


RB. L. Marpook, Secretary. 


$500,000 
190,759 84 
Net Assets,- - - - - - - $690,769 84 


Daatans Rucurvs 7 Pus Cart. or Ner Paorsrs. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 


MPANY. 
¥. 
00 


Inland Navigation 












PD liberal didceaet te the trade 
Put up only by 


OSBORN'S 
JAYA COPFEE 


WARRANTED SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 
enh S maet for Twenty Ave Usels pes penal, by Sint 













YOUR 
FRANCIS 


SOLICITED BY 
« LOUTREL, 


45 Marpen Laws. 
everything in our | New 


annually to | Ezra 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANOH OOMPANY, 
-Imsurance Buildings, 49 Wall Street. 


” 70,914 18 


Tee ee eee e eee ee eeeeeeeeeeee 





Amount of Earned Premiums during the C80 ..+++0» $1,020,089 61 
Amount of Return Premiums ? -- 181,285 60 





"Se ks Oo ern yaaa 
On Fire 145 21 





cy oe 


RRR Reet eee anew eeee nese eeeeeees 


Expenses and Re-insurances.........+ 


The Oe of Se PTET. Be, TAP RS TI Pe 


1 
Real Estate and Bonds and M $519,060 00 
Loans on Stocks, Accrued 
Jem = a9 and Loans, Rents o 


SOP R ee eee e ee eee ee ere ewan eeeeeeeeeeee® 


een en eeeeeeeee 


ar 






lected 





Scrip of sundry Mutual wf tn Cos’, 


TON 2- coccvoenps serveneneanetqonesd dade cdden $1,976,447 21 
The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Di 
Interest to November Ist, be declared of SIX PER CENT. on 
the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on and after that 


», Peet epee ted nates at | hows in scrip to the dealers 


of the Com Premiums of the it year, 
ory ed after th 4 oS, < Peery of next. sidlies 


t is further o: that the balance of the paste 3 of the year 
1856 and the whole, of the ris bed the year 1857 be red: ieemed IN 
CASH after the Ist January n the interest thereon to cease on 
that day, thereb On DOLLABS. an amount of accumulated profits of 


over 0. 
By order of the Board, 
EDWARD R. ANTHONY, Szcretarr. 


This Co isenes Pc Beciee yable to Or. 
der in Lon mien. on the Offi of 


Messrs. GEORGE PEABODY & CO. 


Trustees: 

— H. Grinnell, Louis Loru Alex. M. Lawrence, 
ony. px my De a John A. Iselin 
— Oliver Blake Se ty Whitehead, Edwin Bartl 
Frederick Chauncey, Elias Pony 
Drake Henry A. Coi Genus G. Hobson, 
Samuel L. Hons, | s Foulke, J hy 
) 4 Fr. 
Fred. sete, ; a Nevii a xe be gaol Pak te, 
Peter er, oseph Gaillard, Jr. Onati 
Nye, ° Edward 8. Jaffray, Willlam Oothout, 


MOSES H. GRINNELL, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice-President. 
Epwakrp R. AnTuony, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 
AUGUST BELMONT 4 CO., 
Bankers, 











No. 60 Wall Street, New York, 
F CREDIT 


TRAVELLERS, AV. 
le able inal pars ofthe word through tne Mess Horace 
ab Frankfort, Vienna, and Naples, and their corre- 
its for the 
RICHARD BELL t Ave for 
CHAS. F. SMITHERS,) No. oo Pinu Stans, Naw TOux, 
FFER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF 





CREDITS Sterling Exchange, and i got Dentin | unt 
perils ia Canada tnd Clletya, purchtoed or Collentad: 


DUNOAN, SHERMAN & OO. 
Bankers, 





Corner of PINE and NASSAU STREETS, New York, 


188UB 
Circular Notes and Letters of Oredit ror Travellers, 
Available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, for use in EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 





WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wat. Sruzsr. 
STATEN ISLAND F rag) D G@ ESTAB. 

aig mele rn a 7 John two doors from 
es New York, 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia— 
Silk, Woolen, and 


in the in the Their 
Shor eae of ducing” Plece or garment. supe 
Ladies’ 





is widely known. 
SILKE pa Le are a RE SD CLEANSED)| cou 


INSURANCE. INSURANCE. ‘en BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
r XCHAN 
TWELFTH amnual, REPORT 1862. A ce BANKING CORPORATION, 


Authorized Capital, - - - - ONE MILLION STERLING 
Iw 20,000 suanzs or £50 BACH, 
Already Issued, 15,000 Shares of £50 each. 


DIRECTORS : 

Cuargman, Harry George Gordon Chairman of the Orien- 

tal Bank Corporation, London mt, — 

Deputy Cuarmman ms Lompon, Robert Gillespie, Jun., Esq., ot 
the Firm of Gillespies, 3 Moffatt & 'Co., London 


CHIRMAN [x LIVERPOO: Harold Litiledal f th 
Firm of T. & H. H Littledale & Oo. Live aie Se 


Archibald Boyd, Esq. Director of the a ion Bank, Londo 
Aq % on Nay Fernie, Esq., of the Firm of Fernie Brothers 


., of the Firm of Gilchrist, Watt & Co., of 
he Union Bank of La mdon. 
Wie Me. 5 Esq., of the Firm of N & Co., Man- 


John ra Esq., M. P., Manchester. 
| Rees, Esq, of the Firm of Woodward, Rees & Co., Liver- 


Pew Rennie, Esq., of the Firm of Cavan, Lubbock & Co., 
Liverpool. 
Semel Stitt, Esq., of the late Firm of Stitt Brothers & Co. 


Liverpoo' 
oe iN: Manager, Jonn SkrnneER, Esq. 
LivERPOOL: Manager, WM. M. WILLIAMSON, Esq. 
IN NEW YORE: 
; Jonn Gatuop, Esq., Assistant 
d’ Assistant Manager. 
te, Messrs. HowLanD & ASPINWALL. 
BANKERS: 
: The Union Bank of London, Livsrpoo.: The Bank 
of Engiaed. MANCHESTER : hn anf of England. Inp1a anp 





sion Gacnhes 
We ap rag erg of 


Wr114M Woop, Esq., 
Manager; J. W. yj Cuoss 
Commercial 


Cura: The Oriental Bank 
coLaneme. 3 
Lonpon : Messrs. Cotterill & Sons. Liverpoo.: Messrs. Fletcher 
& New York: Messrs. Foster & Thompson. 
THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE BANKING COBPORATION. 
LIMITED, 
ip openet Offices at 63 Wall Street, New York, is 
to el and Sterling Bills of Exchange, and to issue 
cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in all parts of the world. 
Commercial Credits issued use in the East Indies, China, and 
Australia, will be upon the Oriental Bank Corporation of London. 
Further jculars may be ascertained on application at the 


office, 63 Wall Street. 
WILLIAM WOOD, Manager 
New York, 24th August, 1863. 


aves COMPOUND EXTRACT 
ARSAPARILLA. 
NP aie one mien is more needed in this country than a reliable 
ive, but the sick have been so outrageous] y cheated 
wertanele preparations of Sarsaparilla abroad tha’ 


Ease ommer- 





the they are 
ak ted even with the name. Yet the d cannot be blamed 
for the im red. Most of the 


sitions from which they have s 
so-called lias : oe contain —< of ~~ bo 
of Sarsaparilla or anything ¢ ey are mere slo nert an 
worthiens, while a yen Par extract of the active variety of 
Sarsaparilla compound with Dock, Stillingia, Iodine, &c., is, as it 
ever will be, a powerful alterative and an effectual remedy. "Buch 
is Ayer’s Extract of Sarsaparilla, as its truly wonderful cures of 
the great variety of complaints which require an alterative medi- 
cine have abundantly shown. Do not, therefore, discard this in- 
you have been imposed upon by some- 
—_ a, to be Sarsaparilla, while it was not. When you 
have used Aver’s—then, and not till then, will you know the 
virtues of oes oy ae For minute particulars of the diseases it 
cures, we refer you to —_ 8 American Almanac, which the agent 
below named will furnish gratis to all who call for it. 

Ayer’s Catuartic Pris, for the cure of Costiveness, Jaun- 
dice, Dyspepsia, In tion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Headache, 
Piles, Rheumatism, Heartburn arising from Disordered Stomach, 
Pain, or Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flatulency, Loss of Ap- 

tite ine ae Dropsy, Worms, Gout, curalgia, and 

‘or a Dinner 





They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can take them 
pleasantly, they are the best Aperient in the world for all the 
inns ofa y sic. Prick 25 Cents per Box; Five 

XES FO 

Do not ~ 


ut off by be gee pel dealers with other prepara- 
tions which hhey make more profit mand AYER’s and take 
no others. The sick want the best aid there is for him, and they 
should have it, 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
all Druggists everywhere, 

THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 
GOUT AND UMATISM. 

ALL SUFFERERS ayn bags py its, either of recent 
or long stan are advised to use ‘s Gout and 
Rheumatic They can be relied upon as the most 
Ce ee ee ae and have been 
jo ance porn for many years with the greatest 


a bon ib & HARSANT; and sold by 
ee & 115 Pind te Street, New York; and most 


otter Miceaty y,_™ joners peve authorized the name and 
address of “ TOMAS PROUT, 229 Strand, London,”’ to be im- 
pressed upon the Government 8 stamp affixed to each box of the 
Fenuine medicine. 











a - AMALCAM BELLS, 
At prices within the reach of every 
Farm 
Chusch, Sohectebowin, Somers, Pestenp, 
Tair ee bp Oh paste OS ie Caltes Sains 008 Cassie, 
yeuahties among Wasa xe TK 8 eTEENOTE ER 


STRENG' 
By any ae Se aches el other metal, on Gees’ 
and, 66 aR Ee Oar nena ie twelve months, 
in exchange. Send for a circular. 


: 


id bell metal 


PRATT, ‘ROBINSON & CO., Slehouene, 
190 William Street, N. Y. 
E ELEVENTH BOUM—ts is mot too late.— 
Mitead the Rants J illustrated book, “ ifumen Frailty.” 
Sold oy Bd BARRO pet ed four doors from 
Macdouga, How York. Mailed free on peel + 4 


. Also, by W 
Franklin Street, N- 


AMALGAM BELL 
s11g4 ANAVOIVAV 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
No. 69 Wall Street, New York, 








memaae masher pre abo 
eesti. 





Issue Commercial and Travellers’ Credits, © ~se in this Coun. 
try and Abroad. 
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Literature. 


A NEW POEM. 


The following extracts are made from a Poem, by William Win- 
ter, first delivered before the Cadets of the Military University, at 
Norwich, Vermont, and, more recently, before the Literary Socie- 
ties of Brown University, at Providence, Rhode Island. y are 
copied from a Providence paper, where they appeared, together 
with a brief analysis of the poem. This latter is an allegory, de- 
signed to illustrate the World’s temptation of the Scholar. Its 
hero, represented as a Priest of Nature, loves a beautiful woman, 
typical of worldly temptati , displ d at the defecti 
of his disciple, punishes him with disappointment, and sorrow 
thereby teaching him the emptiness of mere worldly pursuits, and 
thus winning him back to the service of Nature. The appli- 
cation of this similitude to the experience of the scholar of To'Day 
is obvious.—We extract four es, The first, with which the 
poem opens, is a description ofthe birth of its hero. In the se- 
cond, he himself describes the object of his passion. The next 

e indicates his reclamation, caused bysuffering. The moral 
of the story is suggested in the closing lines.—Ad, Alb. 


1. 
The Angel cometh, sent from far, 
Ordained of God to work His will; 
And Love has Jit another star, 
And Nature felt another thrill. 
2. 
A lily, breathed upon by Spring, 
Starts into pure, and fragrant blossoming. 
3. 





At sweetest rest 
Upon his mother’s breast 
Heaven's little wanderer lies ; 
While that fond mother dreams of Paradise, 
And talks with angels—looking in his eyes. 
4. 


Earth seemed more beautiful because of him. . . . 
In woodlands dim, 
Rare flowers were born, 
And all the running brooks— 
The Poet's earliest and merriest books— 
Sang laughter and delight 
nto the morn; 
And, in the night, 
When fairies, sporting underneath the moon, 
In innocent glee, 
Kept their gay revelry, 
Making the darkness beautifully bright, 
As brightest noon-day in the heart of June,—- 
very wavelet laughed, and after, 
Seemed to chase its own delicious laughter ; 
Till spent 
With emulous merriment, 
It fell asleep, in some secluded, cool, 
Translucent pool. 
5 


On meadows, gemmed with daisies, 
The wild bee swooned in mazes 
Of languid odour, more bewitching far 
. Than Orient perfumes are. 
All things in Nature seemed to catch a rare and precious 


eam : 
The little, singing birds 
Uttered melodious words, — 
All wildly strange, though sweet, to mortal ears ; 
Such as a poet hears, 
With joy, and yet with tears, 
In some etherial reverie, half vision and half dream. 
In breezy treetops jocund voices trilled, 
And, deep in slumbrous caverns of the Ocean, 
Wild Echo heard, and with an airy motion, 
‘Tossed beck the greeting of a heart o’erfilled 
With gladness, and that says it o’er and o'er, 
Till bliss can say a0 more. ‘ 
The waves that whispered on the silver sands, 
Told the glad unto heres. | lands, 
And the stars h and b! him, from above, 
With golden tears of love! 


1. 
Bring all the rich and glowing hues 
That earth, and sky, and sea unfurl— 
From flowers that shine with silver dews, 
From rainbow arches, clouds of pear! : 
Bring all the diamond tints of morn, 
The sheeted gold of gorgeous noon, 
The ruby ours that adorn 
we. ; s sunset orm of hy 
e solemn st t, sweetly pale, 
The lustre of we, moonlit sea, 
O’er which our raptured spirits sail 
In Fancy’s golden argosy ; 
aes S poet dreams, of Erace, . 
& wandering wood-nymph sees— 
You cannot match 's face 
‘With any or with all of these! 
2. 


The mountain wind is not so fresh | 
The lily’s leaf is not so fair! 





And, though a daughter of the flesh, 
She seems a spirit of the air. 
Her heart is fire ; her eyes are flame; 
Her presence dims the rainbow’s sheen ; 
Her brows would put a crown toshame; ~~~ 
She moves a Grace, and is a Queen! 
Her voice is clear, and sweet, and strong, 
As winds that sport in Summer’s dawn," 
And merrier than the wild bird’s song, 
Where woodland brooks go murmuring on / 
But neither brook, nor bird, nor breeze, 
Nor clouds that float, nor streams that ruan— 
Nor fruit, nor flower, nor grass, nor trees, 
Can thrill my soul as shezhas done. 


Then, touched by lightning of God’s eyes, 
He spake in prophecies— 
Interpreting the earth, the sea, the skies ; 

All that in Nawure is of mystery, 

All that in Man is dark ; 
All that the golden future is to be, 
When quenched this vital spark, 

And souls imprisoned are at last set free. 
Backward he looked, across the eternal sea, 
And, on the ever lessening shores of Time, 

Saw ghosts of ruined empires wandering slow ; 
Then, looking forward, saw the radiant bow 
Of promise, shining o’er a heavenly clime. 
And thus he knew the messenger that brings 
The knowledge of the nothingness of things : 
Thus Nature taught him all her mystic truth— 
Hope, the rich fruit of youth, 
And that, wherein all doubt and trouble cease, 
The fruit of Patience, Peace! 
My boys—and whether golden-haired, or’, ; 
Or young, or old, we pA boys toaayie r 
In this calm hour, and ere we say farewell, 
Receive the lesson of the tale I tell. 
in you, oa, my Grecian hero lives! 
To you the choice our mother Nature gives ! 
Beside your gates of life, on either hand, 
The Siren fair, and nenagae | Angel stand ; 
One woos your passions with a wanton’s kiss, 
The other calls you to immortal bliss. 
Choose wisely then, the Crown and not the Chain, 
Nor sew in pleasure but to reap in pain. 
Unforced by sorrow, take the hand of Fate! 
Accept your destiny ! be ! be great! 
Fulfill the promise of a radiant morn, 
And bless mankind for ages yet unborn! 


But not to doubt yields up the buoyant soul!.. . . 
I see the pageant of your lives unroll. 

*T wixt shores of youth and regions far remote, 

In gallant trim the gilded barges float : 

The fluttering streamers woo the morning breeze; 
A sheen of glory shimmers on the seas; 

The waves are silver, and the sails are white, 

And all the scene is soft in purple light’; 

And on you speed, till where, in distant blue, 

The growing splendour darkens on my view,— 
There—where a white-robed seraph seems to stand, 
And bid you welcome to the Eternal Land! 





For the “ Albion.” 
COLIN, LORD CLYDE. 
BY WILLIAM T. URQUHART. 


Wake, ye souls of noble heroes, 
Ye who bravely lived and died, 
Ye, who in the march of Freedom 
Breasted War’s tumultuous tide! 
Let your migh shout of ting 
Shake the dim Valhalla’s dome! 
Victors of a hundred battles, 
Welcome Colin Campbell home! 


Ye who, with the noble Spartan, 

Wrote in blood this grand decree, 

Handed down through all the ages, 
“ God’s best gift is to be Free ;” 

Ye, in life and death so glorious, 

Marshal all your shadowy band ; 

Welcome one more soul heroic 

To the soldier’s spirit land ! 


Shades of Douglas, Bruce, and Wallace, 
Rise to light and life once more ; 

Ye who h primeval battles 
Scotland’s ruddy lion bore! 

One more clansman comes to join you, 
Worthy of the “ Mountain Land,” 
Victor of Cawnpore and Delhi, 
Campbell of the “ Iron Hand!” 


We, alas, are left to mourn him, 
— anes all our be 
im who, sp’ from the People, 
Stood a bulwark of the Throne. 
Still, his name shall live among us 
Though his presence pass away ; 
Live to make us brave and noble, 
Live to lead us in the fray. 


Hark! across the crested waters 
Sound of trump and muffled drum, 
And the shrieking, shrill coronach, 
In wild mingled music come! 
Hark! the “Forty Second’s” rifles 
og a requiem o’er his grave! 
Sleep in peace, true hearted soldier, 
Colin Campbell, staunch and brave ! 





A MOMENT’S IMPULSE. 


L 
If the reader has ever visited Shingleton anton the bathing- 
season, he will remember Captain Lefever ; or if the mention 
of that name fails to b out any picture on his memory, he 
will at least be a able to recall to mind the m 

cause of so much gossip and speculation, who lived in a white 
canes a Ca RNgTe the , about a mile to the north of 
the village. 


For Shingleton is a small place, so far removed from civili- 
sation that the Zimes does not reach it till the day after publi- 
cation. Any one who stays there a month without 
getting every man, woman, child, and donkey, by 


heart, must be a naturalist, a poet, or. a lover. 
Even the most abstracted of ‘these would 
notice, with some passing cnriosity, the low, one-storied build- 
ing, like a section of a barrack, with its formal square-cut 
garden, its flagstaff, flanked on either side by a small mortar, 
its telescope-stand with a swivelled rest, all as spick er an 
a8 soap and water, paint, and the anxious care of that 
of old maids, a superannuated soldier, who has been an offi- 
cer’s servant, could make them; the whole cut off from the 
surrounding heath by an embankment, which ran to the very 
brink of the cliff, and obliged the pedestrian to break off his 
walk along the edge, and turn his steps inland, until he had 
made the detour of what he might very likely mistake fora 
preventive-service outpost. Nor was the master of this place 
less likely te be remarked than his house. Captain Lefever 
has lately died, at the of eighty-five; but up to the last, 
Time was unable to bend his towering head, or wither his 
stalwart frame. His proportions, indeed, were almost gigan- 
tic, being six feet four in height, and yet of such breadth and 
depth, that he did not strike the eye so mich as a tallas a fine 
and powerful man. His hair, bushy eyebrows, moustache, and 
whiskers, were silver white, his forehead and mouth furrowed 
with wrinkles, bis eyes keen as a hawk’s, deep set in his head; 
altogether his appearance wascalculated to attract notice any- 
where; even in the crowded thoroughfare of a great cil 
—= eye would have been arrested by his form, and you wo’ 

ave said: “ What a splendid old man!” For we always feel 
an interest in one who seems to be making a good fight of it 
with the common enemy of all of us—Time. 

But the most attractive part about Captain Lefever was the 
mystery in which he was enveloped. He was unwilling te 


- | make any one’s acquaintance, which, of course, gave rise to a 


great anxiety on the part of his neighbours to make his; a de- 
sire, however, which remained uniformly ungratified, for du- 
ring some fifty years’ residence in that part of the country, he 

not made a le friend. He went regularly to church, 
and had on more than one occasion required medical assis- 
tance, yet neither the clergyman nor the doctor had Got be- 
yond the most formal bowing acquaintance with him. Yet he 
did not look like a madman, a riser, or a misanthrope: he 
was cleanly in his person, neat in his dress, and wandered 
about with his book, his pipe, and his large Newfoundland 
dog, in a rational manner enough. He seemed particularl 
fond of children, and would watch them playing on the beach 
by the hour together; nor were his pockets often devoid of 
sweetmeats for the rich, and half-pence for the poorer little 
ones, who considered him a bountiful sea-deity; but all a*- 
tempts, and they were several, made by parents to stalk his 
friendship under cover of their children, failed ignomi- 
niously. 

Who was he? What washe? Why did he thus keep him- 
self secluded? Some of the more curious visitors at Shin; 
ton have ere now fretted themselves into fevers in the endea- 
vour to solve these questions. Endless were the theories, ro- 
mantic the stories current about him. Various attempts were 
made to seduce his servant, John Dobbs, who, indeed, was by 
no means indifferent to the charms of beer and social conyer- 
sation; but all that could be got out of John was, that his 
master had been an officer in the —th Foot, had taken a me- 
lancholy turn, sold out, and fixed his abode at Shingleton, at 
a time when there were no habitations but a few fishermen’s 
huts in the neighbourhood. ‘ f 

That I alone succeeded in breaking through this barrier 
which fenced him in from the rest of the world, that I gained 
his friendship, and heard from his own lips the story which he 
afterwards gave mein writing, and which, now that he has 
gone, I have no hesitation in publishing, was owing to the 
merest accident. I was out sailing alone one calm sleepy day 
in a small and rather crank boat, when a sudden gust took me 
while I was drawing the cork of a bottle of porter; and be- 
fore I could let go the sail, or catch hold of the tiller, I found 
myself in the water, striking out instinctively for the shore, 
which was some seven miles distant. It is said by Fontenelle 
and others that death by drowning is a pleasant sensation, but 
if this is a fact, the delight is dearly purchased by the suffer- 
ings of the previous struggle. When I had swum about three 
miles, I was done, and should soon have been let into that se- 
cret, as well as several others, if I had not been picked up b 
Captain Lefever, whu was constantly cruising about in a si 
lugger he had, and who, seeing the capsize, had hastened to 
my assistance. 

‘A man always feels drawn towards one whose life he has 
saved, and it was by this accident that I got admitted toa 
friendship which soon became ex' ly intimate, consider- 
ing the disparity between our ages. e were drawn still 
closer together by the passion for — and sea-fishing which 
we shared, and which led us to spend whole days together, 
alone, bounding through the spray. or floating calmly on the 
undulating water. It was one still bright afternoon, as we lay 
at anchor in the bay with our lines out, that the conversation 
insensibly approached the subject of his life, and the cause of 
his seclusion; and when he had once upon 
these topics, the words flowed from him in a torrent, which 
showed what a relief to him was the utterance of thoughts 
over which he had so long brooded in silence. 

This was the substance of his story. 


IL. 


London was lighted with oil, and street-outrages were too 
common to make much fuss in the newspapers; gentlemen 
wore pumps, swallow-tailed coats with buttons between the 
shoulder-blades, and sheets rolled round and round their 
throats by way of neckties; female babies were never short- 
coated, but retained through life the garments of infancy : it 
was towards the end of the last century, in short, that Mr. 
Trevor sat one evening with his wife and daughter in the 
drawing-room of a house in Russell Square. Mr. Trevor was 
a man of fifty, a merchant, one who, whatever time he might 
go to bed, made it a rule “early to rise,” and was ly 
“healthy, wealthy, and—at all events in matters connected 
with mercantile affairs—wise.” But there was a cloud upon 
his brow this ,as he sat with his eyes fixed upon a 
newspaper which he saw not. Mrs. Trevor, a buxom, sweet- 
faced lady, some five years his junior, sat opposite, her fingers 
busy with tambour-work, and her eyes glancing up anxiously 
now and then at her husband’s face. Laura Trevor, a charm- 
ing girl of eighteen, was seated atthe table, painting butter- 
flies on a hand-screen, an employment which, by ning bx 
to bend her head forwards, would have enabled any one - 
ing opposite to observe the delicious effect of her long black 
eyelashes upon her soft peach cheeks. 

There was evidently a gloom over the , all of whom 
kept for some time a which Mrs. r was the 
to break. 


“ And there is no pons of ay Poon esrb husband. 

ve kd ied Mr. Trevor, lay wn the paper. 

* Tra aoe chest runner whom you employed, and who 
gave us 





Te 9 got upon a wrong scent, It seems that’ 
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ol . to _ the bow pod 
;”? “The r yor man 
fromhisiome," he. If hebas besn brought 
& public school: “ What could the parents expect, 
temptations at so early an age?” If, 
contrary, he flas been educated by a private tutor : “A 
to go wrong if he is plunged into the world 
hen passions are ripe, without any previous 
or training ;.it is better to let him mix as a boy 
with other boys; no greater mistake than to make him a 
o- and a milksop; such are always the worst when at 
they do break out.” 
Take a clique of 
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. Whose vices are a source 


nfer — em 
red thas te te : their 

Greenwich to a red herring, that they m par- 
got into bad company,” and “ wen | led away by 
And a intrigasd — = of TN per the 

ani , an en infinite pains to 
into the “set” with whom he has trod the 
g spirit is by no means 
common among the fashionably dissipated, and when a man 
goes wrong, he does so mostly because he prefers it to going 
right: temptation comes from within rather than from with- 
out. 


I will not say, then, that William Trevor's misdeeds were 
attributable to the earl, engnte of his parents; if the hu- 
man heart can be ly med by kindness, man must be 
lower than the di I would rather consider that it was in 
spite of the love of his father, mother, and sister that he turned 
out so — A fine, handsome fellow was young Trevor, 
with a bi ‘ —_ brow, a pleasant smile, a frank, captivating 
manner, but , heartless, unprincipled, and extravagant 
to such a aoe that it seemed a ess. Twice had the 
father paid his debts; but if Mr. Trevor was indulgent, he was 
also just, and would not allow the fortune in which his other 


that he would soon 
reform. But, alas! William Trevor was not 
htless and fond of pleasure; he was vicious to 
and sank daily deeper in the slough of debauch and 
—_ ig es more earnest ae 4 
money, re! on his father’s part to give a penny beyond hi 
allowance, high words, open ar then a aan voted of 
mean shift and positive distress; pretended repentance, and 
the pi -son business; relapse and flight from the pater- 
nal dw , accompanied with crime—yes, crime, for it was 
in vain that the broken-hearted ts tried to persuade them- 
selves that they had taught ‘their son to look upon what was 
almost as his own; their reason dinned the word theft! 
theft! into their throbbing brain. It was now three 
since they had heard anything from him, and Mr. 
feared the worst, never taking up a newspaper with- 
shu lest he should see indelible disgrace in its 
for why should his son stop at a first robbery? He 
every possible secret means to gain some tidings of 
ive, fur the purpose of rescuing him perforce trom 
which lay before him, but hitherto without success. 
The subject which had engaged the silent meditations of 
each having been once broached, Mr. and Mrs. Trevor talked 
freely upon it; 8; g, planning, and hoping, until their 
thoughts were diverted into another channel by the arrival 
of Captain Lefever, the day of whose with Laura 
was fixed. Clergymen are the only ye a who voluntarily 
wear any distinctive costume when off duty now a days; and 
they are to slip into black ties and wide-awakes, 
whenever they can do so without exciting remark ; but in the 
last century you could tell your sovereign, your sweep, law- 
yer, butcher, baker, highwayman, or physician, by their dress 
at sight; and so Ca Lefever was in uniform, which must 
have been immensely to his advantage in his love affairs, the 
costume of the period, tight and inconvenient though 
it was, being far less unsightly than the civil. There was a 
cloud on his brow when he entered the room, not at all con- 
sistent with the character of an ardent lover, whose hopes 
were on the eve of realisation ; and, indeed, the first greetings 
over, he said at once: “I have bad news for you, at least for 
a ae wedding must be put off.” 


r’ 
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“Yes. These Irish riots are of a more serious character 
than was at first supposed ; the whole country is up, and the 
few troops over there will have enough to do. 

“But parte that you were fixed here on the recruiting 
service?” cried Mrs. Trevor, letting her hands and the tam- 
-work fall into her lap. 


E 


wre po tahoe Patera eee and, 
ough a good officer enough, ta lad of eighteen 
so I think -it better to leave bien feve, ond take rn my- 


- It is a great nuisance, but it cannot be helped; can it, 


“No, Lefever; you are quite right—you must go.—Come 
Laura, Saw ory. He will be back presently; it is only 


a few w 
“© papa, those horrid Irish! I am sure he will be getting 


killed, or something.” 
“ Killed laughed Lefever with gen- 


! ha, ha—killed !” 
uine mirth. ‘hat would be an ignominious death—some- 


F 
F 


erable sailor. Have you heard anything, sir, upon the sub- 


ject which—which ”—— 


Mr. Trevor shook his head sadly. 
“Ah, well, well,” cried Captain Lefever, who was ac- 
quainted with the fact of William Trevor's disap ce, but 
knew nothing at that time of the disgraceful ces 
which he afterwards learned had attended his flight; “he 
will turn up some day when you least expect him. He has 
been making the guineas fly, and is too “spirited to come 
home and eat humble-pie, and I like him the better for it. De- 


son. | pend upon it, he is longing to be here all the time.” 


So he chatted on, striving to cheer them up, for several hours, 
and then looking at his watch, he suddenly started up, and 
cried: “ We are to drop down with the tide, so I must be on 
board by one!” ~ 

A kiss, a blessing, a shake of the hand, and he was gone. 


Il. 


The sober hues of evening were fast deepening into the 


shadows of night around a“ moated grange” in the west of 
Ireland. It was rather an imposing mansion for that part of 


the couutry, two-storied, and strongly built; indeed, to a 
Saxon eye, it seemed, in spite of its broken windows and dila- 
pidated roof, to be the only habitable house for miles and 
miles round, which was, I suppose, sufficient reason in Pad- 
dyland why it should not be inhabited. The trench which sur- 
rounded it was broad and deep, but in most parts dry, and 
was crossed by a rather solid 
sufficient consistence to resist the jar of clu guided 
wagons. This cross between a fort and a farmhouse, built in 
the time of Cromwell, by some English mili agriculturist, 
one of the early workers of that problem which has not been 
solved yet—‘** How to cultivate the land in the midst of a hos- 
tile Irish population with an unperforated skin,” was planted 
in the centre of a broad and fertile valiey traversed by really 
& very respectable road. On this road, and in front of the 
house, was stationed a group of peasants, armed one with a 
fowling-piece, another with a blunderbuss, but all carrying 
some description of firearm. They were evidently on the look- 


out for something, as first one, and then another kept glancing 


ae the road. 
“Sure, it is no use our stopping here any lon 


the party in Irish. 
march at night.” 
“Faith, 


I have got from shooting the ducks, the darlings. Arrah, 
wouldn’t you like to kill a soldier, Larry ?” 


“Sure !” replied Larry ; “it might give a sinner the os of 
tis to 
- | be in by tattoo, they have, for fear the night air should give 
them cold. And I’m thinking we will be off now; I’m tired 


purgatory. But there won’t be auy passing to-night. 


of being a picket for one.” 


“ Hold your audacious tongues there!” cried the leader of 


stir till 1 give you leave, and that won't be till it’s dark. Sure 
the captain explained it all to me. 
smoking his dhudeen ! 
iour, you s nm?” 


the party. _ “Do you call that discipline? Divil a bit you will 
gi 


Do you consider that military behav- 


“ Sure the blunderbuss has never a lock toit, and how would 


I fire it off, if it was not for the pipe ?” 
“Here come the red-coats!” 
“Sure enough. There’s not a very many of them.” 


“ About fifty, maybe. They will be passing the night here, 
I'm thinking. Hooroo! if they had only sent to say they 


were coming !” 


“You would have had a pot of praties and a keg of poteen 
for them, I don’t doubt.” ‘ . 


read 
jo What would you say to a barrel of powder in the cellar, 
with a bit of lighted tow that would smoulder, smoulder, for 


a couple of hours, maybe, and then blow them all to glory ?” 


_ “Tim, you're a ganius!” said the leader of the party ; but 
it is loo late for that now. This is the body of recruits ex- 


pected at W—— that we were to look out for. We must se- 
parate. I'll go to the captain; you, Larry, start for the boys 
at B——; you, Tim—— But youall know. Well, off with 
7e,an8 meet at the ould place at sunrise.” 


he party dispersed, and making for the surrounding hills 


in different directions, quickly disap 


red. 
In the meantime the detachment, like a red worm, dragged 


itself slowly through the valley. First, two men; then, at 
some thirty yards’ interval, a party of six, two of whom were 
non-commissioned officers; then, in due course, the main 
body, jaded, dusty, staggering under the unaccustomed weight 


of kn 





apsack, musket, and ition—several of them with 


blood-stained handkerchiefs round their heads; and in rear 


of this body came Captain Lefever, who, with all his éxer- 
tions—and they had been energetic enough throughout the 
day, in all conscience—could not entirely keep the half-dis- 
ciplined lads from falling out of the ranks, so that many strag- 
glers dotted the road behind ; and Sergeant Stock, who was 


the only steady old soldier Lefever had to depend on, and 


therefore commanded the rear-guard, had enough to do to col- 
lect and keep them together, without obliging the main bod 


to halt. Themarch had been a long one, and all day the little 


party had been harassed by clouds of the armed n 


peasantry, 
who hovered around, ready to satisfy their anti-English feelings 


upon any straggler who should wander from the main body, 
and even, when the mountain character of the road favoured 


them, daring to discharge their firearms at the soldiers; and 


though the nearest approach of the rebels was not within the 
distance from which their fire could be very effective, it was 
sufficient to cause several painful though not dangerous con- 
tusions, and by the defensive precautions which it obliged 
them to take, added greatly to the fatigue of the raw troops 
and to the anxiety and responsibility of their officer; so glad 
enough was Lefever when the advanced-guard signalled that 
the house which been pointed out by his sergeant, who 
knew the road well, as PF me station for the night, was in 
sight. Captain Lefever halted his little column, and 

to the front, crossed the bridge, and examined the premises, 
which he found well suited for his purpose, and completely 
di ; whereupon the whole party passed over; and in a 
few minutes every corner of the old 
soldiers, 
for fuel, 


laughing, singin king ightion aren tom 
z; g, cooking, ing fires, ng 
cleaning their arins, forgetiing all their fatigue in the 

prospect of food and rest. 

“ Well, Sergeant Stock,” said Lefever, when the men were 
ais Bo) lortably, “ we could not get through to 

“ No, sir; it was that having to throw out skirmishers at the 

delayed us.” : 
“ How far are we off now?” 
“ Not above three hours’ 


” 


to-morrow 5 
“ Do you think that these fellows will attack us in the night ?” 





“I sir: it 
ae depends on how strong 


dge with pa eae of 


r like a lot 
of cats watching a hole with never a mouse in it,” said one of 
“The soldiers, bad luck to them, never 


wish they did!” cried another; “it’s myself 
would get a quiet safe shot at them in the dark. It’s a knack 


Arrah, if Tim there is not 


march, sir. We shall be in early 


“Well, you must form a guard, and a sentry on the 
bridge atonce. What sergeant is next for duty ?” 

es t Williams; but I shoald not Jike to trust him or 
any other non-commissioned officer; they are nothing but 
boys. There is not one who ought to be more than a lance- 
corporal, by Hane, bat we had no choice. I had better take 
the guard m , sir.” 

ting very pale, seggered, and would have fallen, if it bad 

tti 5 would have fallen, t 
ae ro for the chimney-piece, the corner of which he clutch- 
ed. Captain Lefever sprang towards him, got him into a 
chair, loosened his dress and accoutrements, and called for 
water. 

“f our pardon, sir, for making so free,” said the punc- 
tens z t, when somewhat sovived. “It came on all of 
asudden. One of them Irish hit me with a spent ball in the 
chest, and, now I come to be cool, it is rather painful.” 

On examination, Lefever found a very extensive bruise, with 
signs of a broken rib ; and having applied what rough remedy 
and bandage his limited resources and skill afforded, ordered 
the t to get something to eat, and then lie down and 
rest. He would look to the himself, he said. 

There was a small outbuilding close to the bridge-head, and 
this was converted into a ‘room. The sentry was posted 
on the bridge itself, with these orders: “ Ifany one comes near 
the bridge, or if you hear noises or see figures hovering about 
any part of the moat, challenge; and if they do not reply, or 

‘use to go away—this is no time for trifling—fire on them at 
once; and don’t let any one approach you from the outside or 
the in, unless he can give the “a 

It was nine o’clock when Captain Lefever, having given 
these directions, returned to the house with a mind by no 
means devoid of interest in the question what sort of dinner 
his servant had got ready for him. It was answered satisfac- 
torily : part of a cold fowl, a slice or two of ham, a good hunch 
of bread, the whole washed down by cold brandy and water, 
formed no despicable meal. It is true that, when nothing re- 
mained but a y news| and an empty flask, he felt 
quite equal to ni in; however, as there were no 
means of doing this, he took out his note-book, and wrote up 
his report to that time, and then rolling himself up in his cloak, 
he lay down on the floor. 

The laughing and talking ually died off, as the weary 
soldiers settled themselves down one after another for the 
night; and by a little after ten, all was as still as though the 
ow! and the bat had been the only tenants of the grange. The 
sentry was to be relieved at eleven, and at five minutes to that 
hour Captain Lefever, not daring to trust anything to the raw 
boy to whom the exigencies of the case had obliged him to 
give command of the guard, went to the bridge-head, and called 
him out. He came, his eyes full of sleep to an extent which 
justified his officer’s anxiety. 

“Sergeant Williams,” said the captain, “ it is important that 
the sentry who is on for the next two hours should be parti- 
cularly on the alert: if any attack is made upon us, it will be 
between twelve and one, Which is your smartest man ” 

“ John Smith, sir.” 

“ What! That fellow who has been twice reported to me al- 
ready for drunkenness and impertinence ?” 

“Yes, sir; he is an owdacious varmint, but as sharp asa 
needle. He writes beautiful, and his hands have never done 
any hard work. I think he must have been a pickpocket, or 
something genteel of that sort.” 

« Hum? said the captain, not oversatisfied. “ Well, relieve 
the other sentry ; it is eleven o'clock. I will speak to this John 
othe — tered the guard. d Captain Lefi 

he t en! e -room; and Cap’ ever, 
remaining outside in the dark, was made sensible of the in- 
complete discipline of his recruits in a startling manner, for the 
disturbance and confusion incident to the awakening of Pri- 
vate John Smith, and the denunciations of that insubordinate 
young man on being disturbed in his slumbers, were exceed- 
ingly disgusting to the disciplinarian, who was not supposed 
to be within hearing. 

“ Never mind,” said Smith, by way of climax, to some com- 
rade who bantered him on his unwillingness to rouse out; *‘ it’s 
a warm night, and I'll finish my nap on the bridge” And 
shouldering his musket, he stepped out after the sergeant. 

When he was left alone on his post, Captain Lefever stepped 
up to him, made him halt and port his arms, and said: I heard 

our remark just now, Smith; but as it was of course made in 
est, and not intended to reach my ears, I shall take no notice 
of it further than to inform you that the punishment of a sen- 
try found sleeping on his post is Death, and that under the pe- 
culiar circumstances in which we are placed, I should feel no 
hesitation in taking the law into my own hands, and shooting 
the culprit on the _. But I am sure it is unnecessary for 
me to say this. All our lives are in your hands. If these 
rebels, who swarm around us, could once steal past you, they 
might cut all our throats in oursleep. This is the most im- 
portant watch of the four, as any attack is most likely to be 
made shortly after midnight; and I have selected you for it 
as being evidently a man of sharper faculties and better grade 
than your comrades. You have only to keep your wits about 
you for two hours, and then you will be relieved. Shoulder 
arms.” 

Captain Lefever returned to the house, and wrapping him- 
self once more ip his cloak, lay down and tried to snatch an 
hour of that repose of which he stood in considerable need, 
for, indeed, his fatigues that day had been greater than those 
of any of the party under his command, except, perhaps, Ser- 
geant Stock. But he could not rest; the responsibility of his 
position, the fact of all those lives being under his care, the 
rawness of his recruits, which ht cause them to become 

ic-struck and helpless in the alarm of « night-attack, kept 
him feverish and uneasy. Suppose the sentry should be over- 
powered by ew 7 ! Suppose—— 
He could stand it no longer, so he rose and once more step- 
ony out into the night, and advanced towards the spot on which 
anxieties were centered. There was no moon, but thestars 
were very brilliant, and by their light he could plainly distin- 
guish several dark forms moving about on the other side of 
the moat. What could the sentry have been about, that he 
had not made them out, and given the alarm? He stepped 
bridge, but no one chall him, and a figure 
t= from the other 
approach. ere was the sen- 
him. Smith, leaning his musket against 
settled himself comfortably down at full length 
treachery io Soon without git fag hi ifs 
away by t giv’ mself a 
moment's time for reection, Captain Lefever drew a pistol 
from his girdle, placed the muzzle at the sleeping man’s head, 
ressed the . Aloud report awoke the echoes of 
t dissipated for a moment its darkness, 
the body of the soldier rolled over, and fell heavily into 


Lefever, ‘as the guard, 
out, * place another sen: 


Williams !” said 


by the shot, came 
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on the bridge. This man went to sleep, and I have shot 
him; and keep a sharper look-out yourself. Another five mi- 
nutes, and the rebels would have been in the place.” And he 
strode sternly back to the house. 

Very ‘little inclination to drowsiness had the next sentry, 
and, indeed, + ome Williams and the remainder of his as- 
tonished guard showed a remarkable vigilance during the rest 
of the night ; but the rebels made no further attempt to enter 
their position, and when the day dawned, there was not a 
figure to be seen on the plain cumounding the Captain 
Lefever, crushed with fatigue, and confident that there would 
be no further need of his surveillance, slept soundly, in spite 
of the stern deed he had committed, until he was by 
the drums beating the reveille. 

The report of the pistol in the dead of the night had aroused 
Sergeant Stock, who, on learning what had happened, quietly 
awoke two or three men, and going down with them to the 
moat, drew the body out of the sludge where it had fallen, and 
buried it as well as they were able in a dry place; and the im- 
pression made upon the young soldiers was strong when, on 


ae in the early morning, they found a grave where 
they had lett a co: ie. / 
Captain Lefever ed his men previous to marching out 


of the grange, and observed a sullen look upon their faces 
which he had never seen before. One man carried two mus- 
kets, another a second knapsack ; but he made no remark upon 
this, only set his lips firmly together, and spoke in a harsher 
tone than was his wont; only his heart sank within him. 
They were unmolested during their march to W——-, and there 
was nothing to distract his thoughts, which were gloomy and 
remorseful. It was a fearful thing to have sent an erring fel- 
low-creature unwarned, without a tt for rep " 
without time to utter a single cry for pardon, in his sleep, 
with all his sins upon his head, into the presence of his Judge. 
The words, “ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy,” rang in Captain Lefever’s ears throughout that mora- 
ing, and he had a presentiment that he had drawn down evil 
upon his head; and this presentimerit was just. ‘Though his 
brother-officers—some of whom looked grave at first—were 
unaltered in their manner towards him, and though the court- 
martial which he demanded entirely exonerated him from 
blame, the evil came; for in the course of that court-martial 
the fact was brought to light, that the wretched man whom 
he had so ruthlessly put to death, and who had enlisted under 
the name of John Smith, was none other than William Tre- 
vor, the erring brother of his Laura! 

How the dreadful tidings were conveyed to the parents 
and sister, whether Laura Trevor recovered from the shock, 
and married another man, or died young, or lived single, an 
unwedded widow, I know not, I doubt if Captain Lefever 
ever knew ; for on learning the truth, he was struck down by a 
brain fever,on his recovery from which a per t melanchol 





























Isle of Man, succeeded, and in the following year 1406 the Isle 
of Man, taken from the Percies, was given to him, at first for 
life but afterwards in perpetuity, to be held of the king by ho- 
mage, and the presentation of two falcons on coronation days. 
By this grant the Stanleys obtained an absolute jurisdiction 
over the people and the soil—a hundred and eighty thousand 
aeres—and b , With the exception of a few baronies, im- 
mediate landlords of every estate in the island—a semi- 
position which they retained till 1765, when Charlotte Duchess 
of Athol and a Stanley sold the royalty to the Crown for 
£70,000. _ The authority exercised there, and which was very 
different in degree if not in kind from that of an ordinary feu- 
dal lord, affected the character of the House, and perhaps jus- 
tified in their own eyes their habit of making alliances with 
their kings rather than keeping fealty to them. Besides this 
magnificent grant, Sir John was custodian of endless royal 
and parks and castles, and in the first year of Henry 

. was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland for six years, 
with almost regal powers. He landed in ireland once more 
in October, 1413, but died in the following January, having 
during his long life raised his family from simple country gen- 
tlemen to the head of the lesser baronage. His second son, Sir 
Thomas, founded the Stanleys of Pipe, in Staffordshire, and 
the elder, again a Sir John, was Knight of the Shire for Lan- 





caster, Constable of Caernarvon Castle, and Justice of Ches- | ha 


ter. He died in 1431, and his son, Thomas, after serving as 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, emerged from among the country 
gentry as Lord Stanley. He also died in 1459, and from his 
third son, Sir John Stanley, who married the heiress of Sir 
Thomas Weever, of Weever, in Cheshire, the Stanleys of Al- 
derley are descended. 

This first Lord Stanley was supposed to be an adherent of 
the House of Lancaster, but from first to last, throughout the 
Wars of the Roses, the House fought for its own hand, changed 
sides at its own discretion, and usually received an enormous 
reward for its farsighted adhesions. They always, however, 
staunchly protected their own people, and throughout that 
frightful period no battle was ever fought in Lancashire, nei- 
ther side —— to make a deadly enemy of a family whom 
the people would always follow. Sir William, indeed, second 
son of the first Lord, managed to get himself attainted by the 
Lancashire Parliament called after the battle of Ludlow; but 
the elder son Thomas ran a successful career of faithlessness 
almost without a parallel in English history. His sister’s hus- 
band, Sir Richard Molyneux, of Sefton (ancestor of the Earls 
of Sefton), fell fighting at Bloreheath on the Lancastrian side, 
but Lord Stanley himself had married a daughter of the Earl 
of Salisbury, who commanded the Yorkists in that battle, and 
sister of Warwick the Kingmaker, and fell, therefore, under 
suspicion of the Lancastrians. The Commons framed articles 
against him in the Parliament of 1459, which record a line of 





settled on him. He sold out, and attended only by his servant, 
who was much attached to him, and whose discharge he pur- 
chased, wandered purposeless through the country, till at last 
he settled down in what was then a lonely cottage on a barren 
cliff, his career cut short, his hopes of happiness blighted, In- 
deed, I believe that it was a morbid yon | lest his line of life 
should even by the vaguest report touch that of hers from 
whom he was so fatally, so eternally severed, which led him 
to banish himself from mankind so utterly as hedid; for his 
servant, old John Dobbs, tells me that during the many years 
that they lived at Shingleton, a newspaper was never allowed 
to come into the house, nor did his master ever receive a 
letter. 

My poor old friend has gone at last, and it is a satisfaction 
to me to know that my friendship soothed the close of the long 
life of penance which he imposed upon himself in expiation 
of a Moment’s Impulse. 

—___>—_—_—_ 


THE STANLEYS. 
First Three Hundred Years. 


They are a strange race these Stanleys, and not precisely 
the men which the popular opinion formed during the agita- 
tion for the Reform Bill would make them out to be. Strong, 
brave, and efficient, with marvellous luck in marriage and at 
Court, they have owed their prosperity in no slight degree to 
a less winning power, sc-often and su successfully exerted that 
we may call it political “divination.” They have always fore- 
seen before other men the side which wa3 going to win, and 
on that side at its moment of supreme triumph the Stanley has 
usually appeared. The House, now, perhaps, the greatest 
among our Parliamentary families, the only one which in mo- 
dern days has seated father and son at the same time in the 
Cabinet, now comprehends one baronetcy—Massey-Stanley of 
Hooton in Cheshire, representing the eldest branch—and two 
peerages, the Earldom of Derby of Knowsley in Lancashire, 
and the Barony of Stanley of Alderley in Cheshire ; besides 
inferior branches at Dalgarth in Cumberland, in Staffordshire, 
Sussex, Kent, and Hertfordshire. The history of the Knowsley 
branch, the only one with which we have now to deal, com- 
mence properly with Sir John Stanley, who was born in the 
twenty-eighth year of Edward IIL, and died in the very be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry V. He represented indirectly 
or claimed to represent Adam de Audley, who in the reign of 
Henry I. held Reveney in Cumberland, and whose grandson 
William obtaining by a family arrangement the manor of 
Stoneleigh or Stanleigh in Staffordshire, adopted the name of 
Stanley. His son obtaining b: the manor of Stour- 
ton and bailiwick of Wyrrel Forest in Cheshire—the family. 
were, as we shall see, as lucky in their marriages as the Haps- 
burgs—assumed the arms still borne by the ennobled House. 
Of his two grandsons, again, the younger is the .ancestor of 
the Cumberland Stanleys, and their off-shoots in the south of 
England ; the elder of the Stanleys of Hooton and the Know- 
sley race. Sir John Stanley, founder of the latter branch, in- 
herited the old seat of Newton in Macclesfield, Cheshire, and 
marrying Isabella, heiress of Sir Thomas Lathom, whose an- 
cestress again had been heiress of Thomas de Knowsley, be- 
came master of the estates around which his descendants’ 
princely property has accreted. The rise of Sir John Stanley, 
a cool, shrewd, and efficient man, during the of Richard 
TI. was unusually rapid. In 1385 he was Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land, obtai in that —, ay of the manor of Blake 
Castle, in that ,in 1 rst Lord Justice and then 
Lord Lieutenant. ween these last two appointments occur- 
red the revolution which seated the House of Lancaster, and 
the first of those political “transactions” which enriched the 
House of Stanley. Sir John accompanied on 
his return from Ireland to Wales, and was in way Castle 
with him when Bolingbroke and the Percy approached in their 

career, but foresaw the catastrophe, and at once 

hastened to join Henry. As his reward he returned to Ireland 
as Lord Lieutenant under the new king, and on his return, 
service, illiam remained as 





juct so precisely like that he afterwards pursued that the 
accusations may be accepted as substantially true. He seems 
to have declined summoning his tenantry till the last moment, 
sending excuses of every kind. When at last he took the field, 
he halted his men—2,000 in number (he increased that by 
and bye) six miles short of Bloreheath, where he remained 
during the engagement and three days afterwards, and then 
excusing himself to Margaret, marched, home again with un- 
broken array. The night after the battle he wrote to the 
Earl of Salisbury (commander-in-chief of the enemy), “ thank- 
ing God for the good speed of the said Earl,” which was natu- 

to his father-in-law, “trusting in God he should be with 
the Earl in another place to stand him in as good stead as he 
should have done had he been there,” i. ¢., at Bloreheath, 
which was treason. He appears, moreover, to have given 
Salisbury private assurance of his friendly feeling, and coun- 
tenanced his tenants in serving under his brother on the 
Yorkist side. Still, so powerful was Lord Stanley, or so open 
did he seem to both parties, that the King was advised to re- 
ject the Commons impeachment with “ Le Roy’s avisera.” The 
battle of Northampton which followed in July restored the 
Yorkist fortunes, and we read that Queen Margaret and her 
son were aay Ay near Chester in their flight by a retainer 
of Knowsley. Lord Stanley accordingly appeared as a Yorkist 
when Edward ascended the throne in 1461, but contrived to 
keep neutral between the factions into which the dominant 
party split. He married his son George to the heiress of Lord 
Strange, of Knockyn, Salop, whose wife was a sister of Eliza- 
beth Woodville, but held aloof from the Woodville y, the 
new people Edward was trying to build up. When Warwick 
and Clarence revolted they had strong hope of Stanley’s aid, 
and when Lord Welles was defeated and Warwick com- 
pelled to fall back, the applications became urgent. The wil 
chief, however, looked to his own interest, and never struc! 
a blow either for Warwick or Edward, took no share in has- 
tening Edward’s flight to the Continent, brought no aid to his 
gallant return, but on the reaccession of Edward in 1471 reap- 
peared at Court as the sovereign’s right hand. He then struck 
the boldest and most adroit stroke of his whole life. Still 
nominally a Yorkist, he married as second wife the Countess 
of Richmond, mother of Henry Tudor, the new Lancastrian 
chief, and thus guaranteed himself on both sides. On the fall 
of the Woodvilles, he formed a sort of alliance with Lord 
Hastings, and with him the two Archbishops and Bishop 
Morton formed a kind of neutral junta, apart from Richard of 
Gloucester’s, at Crosby Hall. Nothing, however, ever deceiv- 
ed his scent. He divined that Richard would strike Hastings, 
warned him of his danger by relating a dream of a boar who 
had grazed both their shoulders; and in the violent scene 
when Hastings was arrested and hurried to execution, Lord 
Stanley was also arrested and committed to the Tower. Here 
he was visited by Richard, who freed him and made him Lord 
Steward and Constable of England for life—and when the re- 


volt of Buckingham exposed the treason of the Countess of | led 


Richmond, remitted the death penalty on her for her hus- 
band’s sake, and specially ordered that the forfeiture ordered 
of her propery should not be allowed to damage the interests 
of the Stanley. 

Ever in January, 1485, when Richmond's invasion was ex- 
—- Richard “noeaes Lord Stanley with his brother Wil- 
iam and his son rge to the command of the forces raised 
in Cheshire to oppose the invaders. Yet at this very moment 
Lord Stanley was pl to Richthond’s cause, and as 
Steward of the Household was sending him information of all 
Richard’s plans. As the time drew near, however, he shrank 
from the c of the Wild Boar, and retired to Cheshire, 
leaving his son George, created Lord Strange, as his hostage. 
When Richmond landed Richard summoned Lord Stanley to 
his side, but he pleaded sweating sickness, and his son made 
an unsuccessful effort to escape. He was captured, and con- 
fessed his father treason, and prayed for mercy, pledging him- 
ait that the Stanleys should abandon their designs, and 

chard, who did not want to make the father an inveterate 
enemy, contented himself with placing the son under ward. 
At last the opposing parties arrived at Bosworth, Richard 
with 23,000 men, Richmond with only 5,000. Of the 23,000 
no less than 8,000 obeyed the Stanleys, 5,000 under the noble 
on the'right and 3000 under Sir William on the left flank of 


the army. Lord Stanley, as Richmond’s men dashed to their 
first great charge, threw off his disguise and charged boldly 
against his master on his stepson’s side. The royal army re- 
coiled, but a desperate charge, headed by Richard himself, 
who, hunchback or none, was the first general of that age, re- 
stored the day, and Richmond might have been lost, when Sir 
William Stanley on the left also threw off his disguise, and 


regal | with a final assault of his fresh troops left Richard dead on the 


field. The crown was hewn from his helmet, and Sir William, 
amidst the shouts of the army, placed it upon the victor’s head, 
ending in the act, though he knew it not, the Wars of the 
Roses, the Plantagenet line, and the power of the feudal 
barons. H was not ungrateful. On the 27th October in 
the same year Lord pat Day created Earl of Derby, con- 
firmed Lord Steward and Lord High Constable for life, and 
died in 1504, the one baron who survived the Wars of the 
Roses with added power and splendour. His originally great 
possessions had been swollen throughout his life by enormous 
royal grants. Early in his reign Henry VII. gave him almost 
all the estates forfeited in the north, and thus he acquired 
weed the battle of Stoke, in 1487), the estates of Sir Thomas 

roughton of Broughton, of Sir James m of Hornby, 
of Francis Viscount Lovel, of Sir Thomas Pilkington, and 
what Sir Thomas had in right of his lady, the heiress of Chet- 

m. From this Sir Thomas Pilkington came all the Stanley 
property in Salford hundred. The Earl had also the estates 
of Pooton of Pooton, Bythom of .Bythom, and Newby of 
Kirby, in Lancashire, “with at least twenty gentlemen’s es- 
tates more.” A record in the Duchy Office, in enumerating 
these estates, mentions Holland, Nether Kelleth, Haleswood, 
Samlesbury, Pilkington, Bury, Chetham, Chetewood, Halli- 
wall, Broughton in 
Shuttleworth, Shippelbotham, Middleton, Overesfield, Smith- 
ells, Selbethwaite, ‘Tottington, Elleslake, Urswick, and many 
others forfeited by attainder. He had also a grant from the 
King, in 1489, of Burford St. Martyn in Wiltshire. Before, 
however, the Earl terminated his prosperous career he had to 
witness in silence a tragedy in his family which must have 
shaken even his equanimity. The career of his brother Sir 
William Stanley, whose chief estates were Holt Castle in Den- 
bighshire and Ridley in Cheshire, had been, except in one point, 
as prosperous as hisown. Atthecommencement of the reign 
of Edward IV.—as a reward for espousing openly the Yorkist 
side—he was made Chamberlain of Cheshire, ra | by Richard 
IIL. Justice of North Wales. During the reign of the latter 
King he received from the royal demesne lands an immense 
grant in Cheshire and Wales, stretching to Shropshire, chiefly 
as a royal bounty, but partly in exchange for money and other 
manors, and in the fourth of Henry VII. this grant was con- 
firmed by act of Parliament to him and his heirs. He was 
also made Chancellor of the Exchequer and a Knight of the 
Garter. Lord Bacon says, he was “the richest subject for 
value in the kingdom,” having in his castle of Holt “ 40,000 
marks in ready money and plate, besides jewels, household 
stuff, stocks upon the ground, and other personal estate ex- 
ceeding great. And for his revenue in land and fee it was 
£3,000 a year old rent, a great matter in those times.” 

But he was not like his elder brother made a peer, and it 
was said he had sclicited and been refused the great Earldom 
of Chester. Some said that Henry coveted his great wealth— 
but be the excuse what it way, during the Perkin-Warbeck 
affair, Sir Robert Clifford, who had turned informer — 
the adherents of Warbeck, accused Sir William Stanley of 
being in league with the pretender, and instanced his saying 
to him, “ That if he were sure that Perkin Warbeck was King 
Edward’s son he would never bear arms against-him.” The 
King appeared astonished at the accusation, and eautioned Sir 
Robert, who, however, persisted in his charge. The next day 
Sir William was himself examined before the Lords of the 
Council, when it is said he neither denied nor attempted to 
extenuate his guilt. Henry probably seized the opportunity 
of striking a blow at the Stanleys, which would intimidate the 
Earl from following his brother’s example, without the awk- 
wardness and danger of a direct attack on the husband of his 
own mother and the powerful head of the county of Lancas- 
ter. No intervention availed to save Sir William, and six 
weeks after the time when the accusation was preferred he 
was arraigned of high treason, found guilty, and on the 16th 
of February, 1495, was beheaded as a traitor. His grand- 
daughter carried his blood into the family of the Breretons of 
Malpas in Cheshire, whose head during the Civil Wars of 
Charles L.’s time took the lead in those parts against the Stan- 
leys. It was, perhaps, to ascertain by personal observation 
how the Earl bore the death of his brother, that King Henry 
in the summer of the same year “did make his progress into 
Lancashire, there to make merry with his mother the Coun- 
tess of Derby, who then lay at Lathom in the country.” And 
Kennett tells us “a notable tradition, still believed, how 
Henry, after a view of Lathom, was conducted by the Earl to 
the top of the leads for a prospect of the country. The Earl's 
fool was in company, who, observing the King draw near to 
the edge of the leads not guarded with banisters, he stepped 
up to the Earl, and oes down the precipice seid, ‘Tom, 
remember Will! The King understood the meaning, and 
made all haste down stairs and out of the house, and the fool 
long after seemed mightily concerned that his lord had not 
courage to take the opportunity of revenging himself for the 
death of his brother.” This was, then, the old splendid La- 
thom House as built by the Lathoms. The Earl’s eldest son, 
Lord Strange, preceded him to the grave. His principal act 
of historical interest after his narrow escape from Richard’s 
heavy hands, and before his death in 1497, was his gallantry 
at the battle of Stoke, where he was one of the commanders 
under Henry VII. against De la Pole, Earl of Lincoln. This 
to his grants of some of the forfeited lands which we have 
enumerated to his father the Earl. himself had 
also a grant in the fourth of Henry VII. of the manors of 
Hasilbeare, West Ludford, and Blackdon in Somersetshire. 
His younger brother, Sir Edward Stanley, who lived at 
Hornby Castle, in hem roy tee great glory for the House 
of Stanley at Flodden Field (September 9, 1518), harassing the 
Scots so much, it is said, by archers, that they abandoned 
their advantageous position on the hill, and breaking their 
ranks in descending, 3 th ves to the disast de- 
feat which followed. This is the Stanley cf “On, Stanley, 
on!” The story is that it was in reference to this hill ex- 
ploit and to the crest of the Stanleys that Sir Edward was 

by Henry VIII. Baron Monteagle. His grandson the 

third Lord Monteagle left an only child, a daughter, who mar- 
ried Edward Parker Lord Morley, and their son William Lord 
Morley and Monteagle was the lord to whom the celebrated 
Gunpowder Plot letter was addressed in the beginning of the 
be first Lord 8 left three of the youngest 

, trange, sons, e 

of whom, Sir James Stanley of Croxhall, Lancashire, the pre- 
sent Earl of Derby is the lineal descendant, tracing thus an 
unbroken male descent back to a man who was under 








He of seven hundred and ty years, 
a peesa tay Fly uncedy way asthe of the first class, 


urnes, Boulton in Furness, Underworth, | 
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ya has been said to have pro- 
second to Bible, and which Hérder has de- 
and as original as the y—which 

has commented on, and Goethe has versified—may 
be supposed worthy of an introduction to the notice of 
our readers, this we proceed to give them, incited thereto 
than common love and we bear to the 


“ the Fox,” which was the of 
childhood, é gospel 


and is the deliberate pastime of our 

as full of wisdom as the Book of Proverbs 

those who read it aright, but it is also as merry as a book of 
It contains the spicy seasoning of the sausage with the 
substantial nutriment of roast beef. It captivates the child 
informs the man. Old Caxton puts in no inordinate 

= ee behalf of this immortal faunal extravaganza, when 

“In this historye ben wreton the parable, good lernynge, 
and dyverse poyntes to be merkyd, by whiche pot myn 
maye lerne to come to the subtyl weleche of suche thynges 
as dayly ben used, and had in the ys of lordes and 

gostly and worldly; and also, emonge marchantes 
and other comone peple. And this booke is maad for nede 
and ep of alle god folke, as fer as they in redynge or 
pany it shal mowe understande and fele the forsayd sub- 
tyl ytes that dayly ben used in the worlde, not to then- 
tente that men shold use them, but that every man shold 
eschewe and ee hym from the subty] false shrowes, that they 
be not deceyyyd.” 

Acting like beasts, while they think like men, the dramatis per- 
sone of “ Reynard the Fox” have all the requisites to meet 
the demands of brute-probability on the one hand, and to en- 
force the pointed moralities of the human sage on the other. 
The bear is always slow and stolid, the ram always thick- 

and obstinate, the wolf always greedy and vengeful, 

the lion always generous and high-minded, in accordance with 
their ascriptive or genuine natural characteristics; at the same 
time they are represented as reasoning just as men would do, 
in whom these qualities were not instincts but the result of 
of ratiocination. Fable has its due in the wonder- 

ul truth to nature of the appetites and adventures of the ac- 
tors in this epos; but the didactic also has its due in the lu- 
minous moral which gleams out of their human speech, and 
out of the human motives which are presumed to prompt 
theirconduct. Weadmire, in the audacious and successful trick- 
ery of Reynard, the cunning and shifty for, and see him do 
What man would dof he were a for, but never what man would 
do continuing a man. This is the perfection of the art of fa- 
bling, although it is a perfection attained in the present case, 
as in Bunyan’s “ Pil s Progress,” by a simple adherence 
to the of Nature. Nature here has been the model 
by which art wrought, as well as the standard which art has 
attained. But the standard was not all at once attained, nor 
Seren ate out of any one mind complete—as we 
have it now allas, from the brain of Jupiter. Just as 
the second part of the poem incorporates certain AZsopic and 
classic fables, the “Choice of Paris,” the “ Lap-dog and the 
“Horse and the Stag,” &., nt is our belief 


the 
growth of thousands of years—who can tell how long before 
Solomon, who sang “Catch me the little toxes”—but at last 
polished, consolidated, and harmonized by some ingenious 
who made of the many parts one attractive whole. 
Observers of nature, marking the nimbleness of Ri ’s 
movements, the sharpness of his eye, and his peer habits, 
may have made him the polumétis Odueseus of animals,as they 
made the ant the pattern of industry to the sluggard. Or who, 
-again, can tell how much the stories of Reynard’s cunning 
may be indebted for their origin to a source still more remote 
in years and space—to the jackal, his congener, the hero of 
ultra-Gangetic fable, who, reposing the paw of abstinence on 
the carpet of meditation, obtains, like the fox, the reputation 
of an anchorite and saint, and, like him, overcomes the foes 
whom his virtue and good-luck fill with envy? Our decided 
conviction is that the origin of these stories is not European, 
and that merely to the skill of some profound adapter in the 
middle ages of Christendom—some happy rhapsodist, in whom 
the humorist and satirist met in equal measures—are we in- 
. debted for the transfer out of Eastern literature into our own 
of this world-renowned, vivacious, and instructive cento of the 
vulpine fables, which for centuries has been a unity among us, 
like the fusing of the Homeric ballads into one Iliad. 
@That we may not appear enigmatical to our readers, we 
take Jeave to remind them of the chiefincidents commemorated 
in the fiction of which we are treating, and for this purpose 
avail ourselves of the spirited sketch by Carlyle :— 


“Of the Fable, and its incidents and structure, it is per- 
haps superfluous to offer any sketch ; to most readers the whole 
may already be familiar. How Noble, king of the beasts, 
holding 4 solemn court, one Whitsuntide, is deafened on all 
hands with complaints nst Reineke; Hintze the cat, 
Lampe the hare, e wolf, with innumerable others, 
having suffered from his villany, Isegrin especially, in a point 
ly touches honour; nay, Chanticleer the 
cock, amid bitterest wail, appearing even with the corpus de- 
licté, the body of one of his children, whom the arch-knave has 
feloniously murdered with intent to eat. How his indignant 

jesty thereupon despatches Bruin the bear; to cite the de- 

in the king’s name; how Bruin, inveigled into a 

on, returns without his errand, without his ears, 
thout his life—Hintze the cat, in a subsequent ex- 
faring no better. How at last Reineke, that he may 
not have to stand actual siege in his fortress of Malapertus, 
does for trial, and is about to be hanged; but, on 
ws-ladder a unrivalled in forensic elo- 

quence, and saves his life; nay, having incidentally hinted at 
some treasures, the hiding-place of which is well known to 
him, rises into high favour; is 
pious pilgrimage 


g 


g 





.| honour and authority, reaps the fair fruit of his gifts and 
labours.” 


This is the work which—in the exploring in MS8., in hunt- 
ing after its component elements, in seeking to trace its origin, 
in'in ts ication, to find its author, in 
about its native Aabitat, in 


sq in commenting 
on, in , in translating, and in illustration— 
has employed first minds, pens, in Europe. 
The statesman has not found it too unco , the philosopher 
too frivolous, or the divine too secular for his cares. All con- 
siderations have given place to the h enjoyment imparted 


earty 
by the earnestness and oer pan of the narrator of the tale— 

e curious questions about its ege and authorship, and 
the undying interest to palimpsest and black-letter men of the 
dust of untold ages which has accumulated over its immortal 
9 pea ne confess ng _ wea ae en sym- 

y, and that, grave professional men we are, - 
zling into ‘years quadragintal, in the whole range of fiction, 
romantic or classic, there is no volume which we open with 
such spontaneous frequency and such ever novel interest as 
e the Fox.” We cannot account for the fact, al 
though we have in the effort more than once. We 
like itas the eye likes light, or the palate pe It cannot be 
idiosyncrasy, for our partiality is shared by a host of literati, 
while the small men of the nursery are as decidedly inocu- 
lated with the “Reynard” infection as their learned elder 
brethren. We must regard the ‘cosmopolitan reputation of 
the fable as proof of “ the imperishable vitality of worth, how- 
ever rude,”—a triumphant testimony to the genius of un- 
known author. We have never ere pers to read the work 
as an apologue, nor as a covert personal satire, nor as a body 
of poll ics, nor as a code of precepts, nor, in short, anything 
aphoristic, or symbolic, I es pg we have submitted it 
to no tee tests, stretched it on no Procrustes bed of canons, 
have taken its elements of interest to pieces in no process of 
critical dissection, but, simply, read the story over and over 
again, just as a child reads it, and we find we never tire, but 
that our zest increases for the old fare the more we partake of 
it. That there may be some recondite B eves in the tale 
which we have not yet succeeded in bringing to the surface, 
_ be very possible, and that we can ourselves without much 
difficulty attach a moral to each of its successive incidents is 
true—nay, that even a child, reading Reynard’s adventures, 
cannot fail to moralize the facts is certain. Nevertheless, we 
repeat, with all the emphasis of truth, that our habit has been 
to read for entertainment alone, and that this enchanting story 
book has never failed to furnish the entertainment we sought. 
Yielding to sheer natural attraction, we pursued beforehand 
the advice which Caxton, in the introduction of his English 
version, gives— Who that wyll have the very understandyng 
of this mater, he muste oft and many tymes rede in thys boke, 
and ernestly and-diligently marke wel that he redeth, for it is 
sette subtylly, lyke as ye shal see in redying ofit, and not ones 
to rede it, fora man shal not wyth ones over redyng fynde 
the ryght understandyng, ne comprise it wel, but oftymes to 
rede it shal cause wel to be understande. And for them that 
understandeth it, it shal be ryght joyous, playsant, and prouf- 
fitable.” The joyous and pleasant has rewarded our attach- 
ment to our old and early love, for joy and pleasure was all 
we sought; nor have we failed altogether of the third, for 
honest mirth is profitable—good for soul, and body, and sub- 
stance. 

From this profession of ours it will be at once and correctly 
concluded that we take little personal interest in the discussion 
—whether s) or general satire be couched under the fa- 
bulous guise of this remarkable book. It has been urged, for 
instance, by Eckhardt, Mone, Willems, and Hallam, but re- 
called by the last, that the author made sarcastic, covert re- 
ference to li persons in the character of his fox-novel, 
while Raynouard and Grimm strenuously deny the truth of 
this position. As there is only one kind of evidence which, 
could establish the point of special satire, namely, the author’s 
direct testimony, or something equivalent to that testimony ; 
and as that one evidence is wanting, we may, perhaps, while 
we disallow the proof of “ Reynard the Fox” being a design- 
edly satiric composition, of individual application, at least ad- 
mit that it is susceptible of such an application, and that the 
author may have made such a use of his portraits as the story 
ped in his hands. This, perhaps, he could scarcely fail wo do, 

illustrations of his bestial celebrities occurred in the shape 
of clownish, cruel, greedy, and grasping courtiers, within the 
range of his own observation. e only contend fur the ab- 
sence of di l personal caricature—inasmuch as personal 
satire has in itself the seeds of its own dissolution. “ Gulli- 
ver” is read now-a-days for its story, and the “ Rape of the 
Lock” for its numbers, the offensive or flattering personality 
in each being dead and buried—the beer being lost in the 
universal. Even so, wesee no ground for identifying Reynard 
with Duke Reginarius, prime minister to King Twenti- 
bold, King of Lorraine in the ninth century ; nor Isegrin with 
Count Isanticus, who lived some years later. That our ro- 
mance contains all the elements of a very general and vigour- 
ous satire on the condition of the world and man, all persons 
would admit; while it exhibits here and there inklings of mo- 
ralities, in perfect keeping with the incidents of the fiction, 
such as show the author was not blind to this general accom- 
modation of his story to the uses of life. In this large sense 
we acknowledge the composition to be satirical. In the words 
of the elder Disraeli, in the “ Amenities of Literature,” it is 
“an exquisite satire on the vices of the devices of cour- 
tiers, and not sparing majesty itself’ Vol. ii., Ls 

We shall indulge ourselves by extracting an eloquent para- 
graph from Naylor, to the same effect :— 

“ What is there which this cade mecum of world-craft does 
not contain? The king, the noble, the statesman, the prelate, 
the lawyer, the dragger are here fitted to their heart’s content. 
Their ‘order’ is typified, their individuality satirized, in a 
charming exposition of their predominating esprit de metier. 
Institutions are attacked, their defence-walls scaled, and a 
burning torch thrown in to light up their cavernous interiors. 
The church and the law are the great stumbling-blocks, 
and their abuses are dragged into poetic day. The confessional 
no longer has its impenetralia—not even the domicile of the 
priest asserts its sanctities: whilst the slow formalities of 
the devoted ministrants in the temple of Themis are made to 
tell, as main ingredients in the repertorium of an adept, too 
cautious to pes) an gt but not too nice to do a murder, 


or ite any enormity, provided there were none 
at hand to blab! What are the chivalric prestiges of a ‘ wager 
of battel,’ or —in 


oo to God, to one who, like 


that, the crowning rascality of his career—can win his advan- 


pattachment of slips of iron to the woocen rails. 


—_ the entire truth of the satire of 


1 

the Reynardiad—and how different from the malice and 
meanness of personal abuse, we need not stay toshow. And 
we may adopt without incriminating the romanticist 
with the malignity of were y his venom on any particular 
“= Purple or Father bo of his day. 

e drop into the same conclusion from the character of Rey- 
nard himself, the hero of the tale, which is more that of Mephisto- 
philes than mar. Indeed there is in the love of mischief, for mere 
mischief’s sake, a very Mephistophelic cast given to the prevail- 
ing bias of the Fox's tion. For gentle and simple, for 

end and foe, he is ever contriving some pitfall for their 
overthrow, some swingeing flagellation for their hide. The 
vain he plays on by their weakness, entraps the awkward by 
means of their gaucheries, and pays off those who have incur- 
owledgment of obligation 
— And Reynard en- 
and unprovoked suffering—the 
the beguilement of the silly— 
with a zest which is-not quite’ bestial nor at all human, bat oa 
a spice of the devil in it. The character is wonderfully con- 
sistent ae and is in harmony with the prevailing tone 
of fox legends. Reynard is not cruel in the sense of delight- 
ing in suffering—quasi-suffering: he sees it in a — 
light—either the folly of his dupe or the success of his own 
contrivance—till he almost splits his sides with laughter. If 
the bear gets chopped in a chink, or the cat half killed ina 
gip, their credulity, ne of honey and mice, and their 
isappointment, awaken his mirth. There is, of course, the 
peyment of old grudges sometimes to be taken into account ; 
but, generally speaking, the love of fun, bought at any expense 
to others, lies at the bottom of the _— share of ard’s 
explosive merriment. Pure mischief, for mischiet’s e, and 
laughter, at any price, seem to constitute Reynard’s creed, not 
gain, nor power, nor credit, nor place. In this view we are 
slightly at odds with Mr. Naylor, to whom, looking at the 
moral of the story, it displays “the great secret of mundane 
success—the knowledge of the weak side of the world around us, 
and the exposition of the golden rule by which alone that 
knowledge is made available, namely, to play upon it without 
remorse—as the great essential to the attainment of all selfish 
ends.” We cannot but allow that much of this is in the de- 
portment of our hero; yet we think nard is as much— 
nay, even more—a droll, as a mauvais sujet. In the progress 
of the story the evident gusto with which he is made to tell 
the most improbable and motiveless lies, and his tumbling 
about like so many ninepins every one that meets him, for the 
sheer pleasure of seeing their ridiculous gestures when down, 
and their sprawling efforts to rise again—these betray the un- 
feeling wag, the vulpine Mephistophiles, more than the aspir- 
ing courtier. There is judgment shown in this by the author ; 
for we certainly feel more sympathy with Reynard, if we see 
him laugh heartily at the discomfiture of an antagonist, the re- 
ault of some mirth-moving contrivance, which aimed at no- 
thing more than a p ical joke, however disastrous to the 
butt of his device, than if we saw the y brute whet his 
tusks for an onslaught on the flesh and blood of his defeated 
victim. Look, in fact, at this tragic-comedy from what point 
of view we may, we still feel that it is but an ingenious setting 
of parti-coloured fables in one happy design, and that however 
susceptible of a satirical application, or intended for it, it never 
was projected as a burlesque on any particular person. a 
is a conception—the accretion of ages and nations—attaining its 
perfection in some genial fabler’s mind, and by no means de- 
meaning itself into the petty spite of personal denunciation 
or depicturation of an obnoxious contemporary. Indeed 
there seems a healthy and most significant absence of personal 
rancours or invectives throughout the poem. The bear, the 
badger, and the fox, seem just the fox, the badger, and the 
bear, and nothing more, talking, indeed, humanly and reason- 
ing humanly, but acting in accordance with their bestial pro- 
pensities after all. What Socrates wished for in vain, a win- 
dow in his breast, the animals are furnished with in our world- 
renowned epic, by the romancer’s skill; and we take a com- 
fortable survey of the thoughts which float over the souls of 
the interlocutors of its dialogue and form the spring of their 
actions.— To be concluded next week. * 





ORIGIN OF RAILWAYS. 


The history of railways shows what grand results may have 
their origin in small beginnings. When coal was first con- 
veyed in this neighbourhood from the pit to the shipping-place 
on the Tyne, the pack-horse, carrying a burden of 3 cwt., was 
the only mode of transport employed. As soon as roads suita- 
ble for wheeled were formed, carts were introduced, 
and this first step in mechanical sop mante to facilitate trans- 
port had the effect of increasing the load which the horse was 
enabled to convey from 3 cwt. to 17 cwt. The next improve- 
ment consisted in laying wooden bars or rails for the wheels 
of the carts to run upon, and this was followed by the substi- 
tution of the four-wheeled w m for the two-wheeled cart. 
By this further , ry-4 of mechanical Fong: pes the origi- 
nal horse load of 3 cwt. was augmented to 42 cwt. These 
were important results, and they were not obtained without 
the shipwreck of the fortunes of at least one adventurous man 
whose ideas were in advance of the times in which he lived. 
We read, in a record published in the year 1649, that “ one 
Master Beaumont, a gentleman of t ingenuity and rare 
parts, adventured into the mines of Northumberland with his 
£30,000, and Me 9 with him many rare engines not then 
known in that shire, and waggons with one horse to carry 
down coal from the pits to the river, but within a few years 
he consumed all his money and rode home upon his white 
horse.” The next step in the progress of railways was the 
en came 
the iron tramway, consisting of cast-iron bars of an angular 
section: in this arrangement the upright flange of the bar 
acted as a guide to keep the wheel on the track. The next ad- 
vance was an important one, and consisted in transferring the 
guiding ne. dye the rail to the wheel; this improvement 
enabled cast- rails to be used. Finally, in 1820, after 

from the first employment of 


wooden bars, wrought-iron rails, rolled in } lengths, and 
of suitable section, were le in this neighbourhood, and 
eventually superseded all other forms of railway. Thus, the 
railway system, like all large inventions, has risen to its pre- 
sent importance Adee | of steps; and so ual has 

its that pe finds itself to a gauge for- 





iy by the distance between the wheels of 
the carts for which wooden rails were o ly laid down. 
Last of all came the ive that cro 
achievement of mechanical w enables us to con- 
ne whe chee tes scarcely 
corn which original “horse consumed 
ee cosine te load of 8 owt on teal taanaoe 
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under this aspect, appears civilised enough; but, as a quaint | pebble in a quarry may-fill up a gap in the natural history of 
traveller writes, “it is difficult to believe ourselves within | creation. As this patient quest i pucened, it is good to know 
reach of the Christian dispensation” when we are jostled by | also that practical benefit wil ¢ 
merchants from Bokhara, solicited by a beggar in silk from | thinker and observer, will never be the primary consideration. 
Samarcand, and offended by pe greeay wag of a Chinaman’s| Truth is what he seeks. He will follow her, like Professor 
pi . The Emperor of can fight the Poles with dall, over crevasse and crag, with his alpenstock in his 
i and | hand, not madly reckless of life, but willing to risk it for a no- 
;| ble end. He will go down into the depths of the sea, like 
Zz, Lucas Barret, who, after having done the work of any 
blood that flows in Warsaw may be drawn by a bayonet | ordinary scientific men before he was five and twenty, perished 
fo among the mountains of Western Asia. In British | while still pursuing his inquiries. He will ascend, like 
India the sa is that a Sindh horseman is invaluable in the | Glaisher, into the upper regions of the atmosphere, wherein 
Punjaub, while a tame Mabratta constitutes an excellent po- | no bird can fly; leaving far below him the sun-tipped moun- 
liceman in Bengal. Exactly so with the Czars, They sent | tains and the mysterious valleys of the clouds themselves, nor 
the Finns to fight for Sebastopol, and the Tartars to defy | ceasing from task until, bitten and — .f the terrible 
Lord Palmerston’s admirals from within the casemates of| cold of the thin air, he falls back, senseless indeed, but still 
Cronstadt. Happily there is a higher level attainable by the | with the pencil in his half-frozen hand. It is thus that the se- 
humanity and wisdom of the Emperor Alexander, e crets of nature are learnt.— Telegraph, 26th ult. 
mit the perplexities of yay te ir —s amid so pe ae 
many yarying elements, from the skirts, to the ice- 
fog of the Siberian Sea, from the cornfields of the Baltic to THE FRANKFORT FARCE. 
the tomb-strewn acclivities of the Crimea; but his head is} A favourite piece at one of the vaudeville theatres of Paris 
clear, and his hand is strong.—Standard, Aug. 25. some years ago was, First-rate Soup without Meat: the fun 
penitent —— ing in the as bate of the fers ye = all of 
‘ w were in turn di i by impatient an trusive 
THE SEARCH AFTER THOT. guests, who ended by pitching the. worthless concoction out 
honoured, without humiliating the nationality of Poland.| Amongst the most amusing satires which even Butler ever|of window. The arts and labours of the Imperial chef at 
The personal movements of crowned heads are, just at this| wrote was that directed against certain members of the Royal | Frankfort are likely to be attended by a similar fate. All his 
time, the all-in-all of observation upon the Continent. His | Society, who were so eager to make extraordinary discoveries | aides and apprentices (save one sulky rival and one little half- 
Majesty of Prussia is a cloud hanging over Germany simply | that they became blind to ordinary facts. They mistook, ac-| witted boy) welcomed his appearance in the Federal kitchen 
because he declines an invitation from Frankfort. The Im-| cording to the wit, a mouse in their telescope for an elephant | with loud praises and prayers for the success of the grand ex- 
perialism of Austria, on the other hand, mounts towards an|in the moon. The magic letters “ F.R.S.” are, in these days, | periment; and they have ever since been running about in 
unprecedented ascendancy by dining with thirty princes at | seldom appended tu the names of speculators of such a kind ; | their paper caps, gesticulating, wrangling, and in the intervals 
the Rémer Palace. Then, since the second Alexander is not | but, from Butler’s time to this, it has always been easy to| eating and drinking prodigiously, while the august and a 
wanted at that Con of the Germanic Regalia, why not | raise a laugh at the expense of men of science. If a philoso- | tolic artificer drew one withered herb after another out of his 
visit Warsaw, and tell the Poles, “I, myself, will be your King | pher, after deep study, honest oSservation, and careful ——. pocket, and with mystic solemnity threw it into the seethi 
and your leader in the redress of your grievances Only a| ment, inclines towards the Darwinian hypothesis, he is at| pot. But all the time, in at the casement were peeping, an 
limited faction would spurn his mediation. And, paradox as | once put out of court as regards a large section of society by | in at the door were shouting, those for whom the curious mix- 
it may seem, the reigning Czar is the only natural, it may be | the well-worn sneer against the notion that men originally had | ture of tasteless and noxious ingredients was said to be meant 
the only possible, mediator between the exasperated ambition | tails. The scoffer, whois usually of an essentially simious na-| as an all-sufficient diet. “That's the old stuff we are sick of,” 
of Poland and the insulted throne of All the Russias. ture himself, is temporarily triumphant. To him a geologist | cried one; “ there is no use in trying any more of that,” cried 

Amongst the earliest acts of the second Alexander’s —_ is simply an oddly- creature who carries a hammer in| another; and when at last the particular thistle was, with a 
was his pilgrimage to the ruins of Sebastopol. He saw the | his pocket, and a chemist is not half so rational a being as a| solemn flourish, drawn forth and dropped in, there rose along 
remnant of a population all but annihilated during the cruel | druggist. He thinks of them only as they appear on the road | and importunate cry, “ Dost thou take thy servants for asses, 
siege; he examined the skeletons of palaces and hospitals; he | and in the laboratory. He would be startled to see how well | that thou should’st use them thus?” What the finale will be 
stood upon the broken mound of the Malakoff; he rendered | an eminent physicist can occasionally waltz, and what a capi-| when all the boiling is done, and the fizzing and fussing is 
homage to ~—_ pany at the Redan; he galloped down | tal hand an astronomer may be at mixing alobster salad. The | over, it is not ve’ bn to divine. It is clear that the soup 
the gorge of aklava, where for once France saw a sight | old and stupid notion that a man of science is necessarily a] without meat will not do; and that, after all the expenditure 
that seemed incredibie even to her oats he explored the | recluse still prevails to an alarming extentamongst us. There | of Federal fire and mint and cumin, the hungry Germans will 
field of Inkerman, where eight thousand English bayonets | are folks who can never hear of a judge without thinking of] be as far as ever from having wherewith to keep national life 
rolled back a burning tide of sixty thousand men ; he climbed, | the black cap}; but men who have gone circuit have been known | in them. 
too, the heights of the Alma, where the Guards, and the Greys, | to relate that judges can occasionally join in the chorus of a| It is a singular and significant fact that in England neither 
and the Irish rvs gee gathered exulting after the first|comicsong. The barrister, when his cause is over, takes off | the reality nor the farce of g to make soup without meat 
battie that had shattered the peace of forty years, and asked, | his wig as speedily as possible ; the literary man, when he has | has ever been attempted. e could never, for our parts, see 
with proud and tremulous emotion, “ What will they say in | done his work, does not walk about London with his pen be-| the fun of the experiment. On the only occasion within our 
England?” Two hundred thousand graves were in the path | hind his ear; and the experimentalist, as soon as his task is| memory, when there was literal danger of starvation, one of 
of the Czar. Heisa humane man, what must he have thought | concluded, washes and dresses like any other rational gentle- | our grand dukes did, indeed, come forth with an Austrian-like 
of his father? If he be ambitious, what did he think of his|man. All this is completely forgotten by the people who, | proposal, of finding the poorer sort in a really nutritious food, 
father’s policy? If he be arrogant, what value did he set| after asserting with 2 i y that “steam is a| by resort to Curry Powder. But the very paupers joined in 
upon his father’s ee There, around him, lay the dead | wonderful invention,” can find nothing further to say upon] the unanimous scream of laughter at the heredi! wisdom 
Englishmen whose blood had been hallowed by four victories, | the subject than that itis still “ probably in its infancy.” of such a suggestion, and his preposterous Grace of Norfolk 
rivalling in glory and magnitude the most splendid triumphs| The annual scientific carnival is close at hand. The meeting | was never known to open his lips in Parliament or Press again. 
commemorated by the monuments of Paris. There stood the | of the British Association commences to-morrow at Newcastle- | Herein lies the essential difference between England and Ger- 
humbled citadel, ruined, deserted, and condemned. There|on-Tyne, and it promises to be one of the most successful|many. We believe in things, not words; in substances, not 
rotted the remnants of the sunken fleet. And there, the di-| gatherings ever known. Two thousand people will pay a] shams; in political food that will put national fat on our 
lapidated ramparts blended their wrecks with the vestiges of | guinea each as “ associates ;” there will be excursions, picnics, | bones ; not in Imperial , collected out of Grand Ducal and 
those besieging lines, so long red with blood and scorched by | champagne lunches; a real duke will entertain the party at| Royal gardens, on which, however chopped and stewed, pep- 
fire. Gazing upon all—did the Czar ask himself, “ Wasit for | his seat; and the ironmasters of Middlesborough will also re- and salted, no people on earth could thrive. If Germans 
this that my father was Autocrat of All the Russias?” Where | ceive them with the profuse hospitality of the North. There | would have a Germany, other than on paper, they must come 
were the former le of the Tauric Chersonese? Where | will be excursions to Canobie, Riccarton, and Kielder; to Crag | to a knowledge of this plain practical truth, and begin to act 
were the happy colonists who once pastured their flocks above | Lough and the Roman wall. “ All comers ” will have preak-| upon it. ~ As for their blockhead rulers by Right Divine, they 
the Pontic cliffs? All flown, or flying. The Tartars were | fast and luncheon provided for them at the Akenhead Lead | mean nothing of the kind. A free and powerful German peo- 
emigrating by tens of th ds to th ite coast of the ple, guvamet by laws, not whims, and by popularly respon- 
sible ministers, not unaccountable kings, is the last thing con- 
templated by the chief of German absolutism, or the hierarchy 
of sovereign subalterns who obey his nod. 

From him or them no project of Federal reform will ever 
come, having any other purpose in it than that of concentrat- 
ing more thoroughly the direction of military force for Aus- 
trian objects, po of diving deeper into the pockets of Father- 








































































































































































A Russian Czar, the old proverb declares, perpetually walks 
between two assassins—his father’s and his own. Human = 
may Lot A a +4 truth M by og of ihe} - 
peror olas. He perish , in the course of na- 
ture—his giant frame exhausted by the tA ofa mind more 
soldierly politic; but there were found those among the 
disaffected who whispered exultingly, that the pall was “ee 
ened over his coffin by the hand of a secret murderer. We 
know, however, what were the last shadows cast upon this 
earth by that mighty self-deluder. He was dying, and he 
spoke of the dead at Sebastopol. And now his heir, instead 
of defending a promontory of his own dominions against an 


ject race, doomed to inevitable defeat. But he can feel only 
a Fyre pride in the contemplation of that ultimate triumph. 
A French suggestion, hinting ut this idea, far from 
likely to reach his Cabinet, points to one method by which 
Rusela might retain her sceptre, not only unbroken but undis- 








Mines ; local art will be displayed in an exhibition; and Mr. 
Glaisher and Mr. Coxwell, are announced to “make one of 
their scientific balloon ascents,” very much as though those gen- 
tlemen were popular entertainers about to give one of their 
usual "performances. The programme is a good one, and no 
doubt the time will be pleasantly spent. It is difficult to see 


ie rp 

Black Sea, or into the immense valley of the Danube, to prey 
upon the miserable inhabitants, while, by a strange antithesis, 
the Bulgarians, to escape from religious persecution, were 
settling on the desolated soil of the Crimea. Such was the 
lesson tanght to the second Alexander by the last enterprise of 
the first Nicholas. He may learn another for himself in Po-| how it could be ctherwise. Ducal hospitality and nothing 
land, now that the rumours of war for awhile are hushed, and | in particular to do will harmonise capitally. The fair ladies 
he can, with dignity and deliberation, question his own judg- | of the North will grace the gathering, and will even listen to | jand, to pay forsuch Imperial soldiering. This has, indeed, been 
ment and conscience upon the problem before him. some of the speeches; and a host of worthy people will get} mal-adroi y let out during the present conferences at Frank- 

We find it difficult to s of Russia as she is without | happily and cheerfully confused, Long words have a certain fort, by his august and apostolic Majesty, who is reported to 
affronting the sympathies of those who would crusade at ran- | charm, after all; and even a man whose literary and scientific | have insisted on the adoption of an explicit resolution, author- 
dom for Polish liberty, and who will acknowledge no excep-| culture has been utterly neglected may, after a considerable | ising the newly proposed executive of Princes to direct the 
tional circumstances in the position of a Russian Czar. The| amount of talking, be got to persuade himself that he does poe military force of the Confederation against any power 
Emperor Alexander, upon ascending the throne, saw around | finally know that there is no connection between a spondee supposed to be threatening either any province of Germany, or 
him a huge military o ization which had already proved a | and a pterodactyl. All this kind of thing occurs every year, any of the non-German possessions of Austria. The Grand 
failure. For years Nicholas had converted an entire quarter | and it does no particular harm. It may even do some good. | Duke of Baden, whose territories lie contiguous to France, not 
of St, Petersburgh into an arsenal ; his drums never ceased to | If the meeting of the British Association be really little more | ynnaturally objects to such a disclosure of the real views of 
roll, his colours to glitter, his soldiers to tramp on the parades. | than a “ day out” for natural philosophers, it also helps to dis- | the Courtof Vienna; for upon his fertile and defenceless realm 
His artillery barracks were the works of giants, his cavalry | pel the popular delusion with regard to their character to which | the ayenging wrath of his French neighbour would first and 
stables seemed to contain all the hoofed population of the | we havealluded. Z most wally aoneend, whenever a Baden contingent should in- 
Ukraine. The old arsenal, which Orloff built for Catherine,} The real work, however, is done elsewhere; and never was voluntarily be brought into conflict with French troops in 
and the new one, which was the pride of the first Alexander, | it entrusted to nobler hands than at present. Modest and pa- Italy or elsewhere. It was, as may be recollected, the failure 
were destined to supply the ordnance that should render the | tient and brave, the men who head the onward march of dis-| of Austria to exact such contributive aid from Germany in 
fortresses of the Crimea impregnable. And all that prepara-| covery and invention are amongst the grandest types of Eng. 1859 that led her to conclude the precipitate peace of Villa- 
tion was wasted when France sent her marshals and England | lish character. A gifted Frenchman, whose name is little franca; and a recurrence of such a contingency is the sole 
evil against which the advisers of her Imperial chief would 
now guard themselves by modifying the constitution of the 
Diet. They would put plenty of bones and bitter herbs in the 
broth, bat no meat. 


her brigades to the Crimea. The flags of the Strelitzes, the 
sixty orders of Alexander, the lance of the first and the tri- 
umphal car of the second Peter, the oak throne of the con- 
quered Cossack—each one of these illustrates an era past 
away, and every rusted cannon dug up amid the graves of the 
great peninsula of the Euxine has told to Russia that she has 
not yet advanced to the front rank of political civilization, and 
that a nobler work may be achieved by her Czars than can be 
wrought by armies. The second Alexander knows, however 
his advisers may flatter him, that his empire cannot perma- 
nently rest upon towers of granite or tiers of cannon. He 


known in this country—Cyrano de Bergerac—ridiculed the 
folly of those purely utilitarian reasoners who would argue 
that the sun gave forth its beneficent light merely that people 
might knock their heads against the walls. There are a host 
of persons who take a view of physical philosophy not much 
more elevated or reasonable than this—who sneer at every- 
thing which cannot immediately be turned to practical ac- 
count. The wise man, however, knows that every additional 
fact which is learnt is a substantial gain to mankind. The 
structure of the wing of a veges may seem a small mat- 
ter, but only toa dolt. When eld busied himself with 


* * ” 
Federalism, which political philosophers have extolled as 
the highest species of government, is indeed full of difficul- 
ties in the working under any circumstances. But a Fede- 
ralism of unequal kings, with nominee chambers to register 
their freaks and follies, isa very burlesque on the notion of 


the . Nothing can compensate small localisms for the 
may fortify by all human means the three gulfs that pierce | coal-tar, people wondered at such a seeming waste of time; | jogs of their importance, but the all-pervading and 
the North of furope he may review a —, of @ million | but the ladies who would recoil from the smell of the tar it-|a))-absorbing sympathy awakened by-participation in a self- 
of men at Moscow ; he may yet to & powerful and | self would not now be walking about in mauve dresses had it 
magnificent fleet the navy which 8 from a i 


asserting nationhood. It is no compensation; on the con- 
trary, it isa mere aggravation of the misery and weakness, 
to be tied to the car of unfeeling greatness, and compelled at 
all times, at whatsoever cost of ease, or interest, or self-re- 
spect, to drag, tumble, and trot after it through dust and 
mire. When the Austrian scheme is thoroughly understood, 


not been for such investigations, The most abstruse chemi- 


y sprang 
single shallop on the Jansa, and all but perished when the | cal calculations, which can only be expressed in symbols to 


Twelve Apostles went down at Sebastopol ; but he selected 
the straighter and. the wider path when he resolved upon 
emancipating the serfs, and he will find himself upon the high 

conciliating 


himself. 
road PN isoriead when he resolves upon him, Truth is dear for her and absolute beauty—for 
Poland, and pre ons he di +” c 


i ving as it does unlimited sacrifices, aud conferring no 
’ 1g, smagognes. her own sweet sake ; and he will admit no distinctions of de- psi Je increase of er on the subject millions after 
The difficulties of his position, however, must not be under- The ee ee bulk is essentially aap dene whose blood and mo authors lust, it will be repudiated 
. Nicholas had not separated himself from the barbar- fall of an aerolite may teach us more than the discovery | and reviled as all si echemes deserye to be.—. iner, 
ism of his ancestors, and derived an immense of LO se and both are to be noted down with equal care. | 997) yit. 
moral and material supplies, so to speak, for the Slowly—piece Me oy together the wonderful puz- ——_»—__—_ 
Se re, om Samet | sawed beet Nevekae . THE MODEL REBELLION-CRUSHER. 
A stranger could scarcely te whether deemed unworthy of m. by one who has pro- 
St. more Western than Orien' — a as to the origin of E have been expressed as to the accuracy of the state- 
phii-ally it is apie eee te et oem ce into its place, be it-a small ora large one. It is this convic-| ments with to the by the Russizns 
the’ West.” We upon, He seers and the ee es victims, the Poles, The ons 
Talian, the and’ ; and the city, | mature a mysterious but an indubitable and Order, A 
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a detachment of British troops were landed, who destroyed 
the fortifications and: an t village. The Japanese 
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ly evacuated by the Confederate garrisons of Forts Wagner 
and Gregg, on Sunday night, after sustaining with great reso- 
lution and endurance a continuous bombardment by land and 
sea*unexampled for weight of metal and incessant serving. 
{| An official despatch from General Gillmore states that his ap- 
e prelimins €o ne he proaches had then been carried so close to Fort Wagner, that 
co way. provinces ova Scotia €W|he had ordered another assault on Mi 
Brunswick will appoint « second engineer, and the Imperial states also that 19 guns and 75 men wie dahon aoe 
authorities a |, to co-operate in the work. The route to , the 
federates having got off by boat from Cumming’s Point. We 
know trom Richmond papers that the bulk of their guns were 
spiked before the retreat. The U. 8. General now tells us, 
from captured despatches, that Wagner was held so long and 
so boldly by only 1,400 effective men, and Battery Gregg 
by between 100 and 200. The former is described as 
an. admirable construction and still intact. General 
Gillmore’s guns, to use his own expression, “ completely cover 
the city and harbour.” Having begun and carried on this siege 
as a military operation—thefew shells thrown into Charleston 
being probably intended but to try their range—we hope that 
he will not tarnish his soldierly reputation, and bring discredit 
upon his country, by pursuing such wanton course of destruc- 
tion as suits Mouravieffs, and their kindred of all countries 
who disgrace military uniforms.—Up to Tuesday afternoon, 
the Confederate flag was still flying over the ruins of Sumter ; 
but the U. 8. Monitors were, and had been, hammering away at 
Fort Moultrie und the other batteries on Sullivan’s Island. 
From a purely professional point of view, the story of this 
siege, when correctly told, may form a very delightful narra- 
tive. The general reader soon wearies of shot and shell, now 
that the modern system of attack and defence tends to bring 
about so few personal episodes. 

Very important also is the almost simultaneous surrender—by 
the Southerners—of the city of Knoxville, of the stronghold of 
Chattanooga, and of the pass known as Cumberland Gap, and 
leading direct from Kentucky into Eastern Tennessee. Thus 
the road is opened to the northern invading forces, both from 
the city and the pass above-named,into the Western and 
mountainous region of North Carolina, and thence into the 
sister State lying South of it—Chattanooga being furthermore 
a doorway through which invaders may enter Georgia. 
Knoxville scarcely showed fight against General Burnside. 
Chattanooga, so carefully approached and so much coveted 
by Rosecrans, was evacuated stealthily and without impedi- 
ment. At Cumberland Gap, 2000 prisoners and 14 pieces of 
artillery are said to have been captured.—Taken together, 
these are heavy blows for the South, and give decided colour 
to the report current for sometime past, that desertion and 
disorganization have thinned and wasted its ranks, 

The hapless border lands of Kansas and Missouri are given 
up to roaming gangs of Guerrillas, the Quantrells and the Jim 
Lanes—merciless ruffians all, murderers and marauders .whe- 
ther in the pro-slavery or antislavery cause,whether committing 
havoc in the name of the Union or the Confederacy. The de- 



















know him will question his fiteses for the important and ar- 
pone with which he is to be entrusted.— Quebec Mercury, 


gi 
. C. DE JOARINT, Grotante of the Baltimore College of 
( t Dental 8) A of the late Dr. of Baltimore, 
cies of infamy too great for them to perpetrate. Accordingly, ond chaas ensue ae Rd. Maynard, of W: n. 
the only offence that has been but vaguely re is that o No. 60 East Turmry-rourta 8r. 
on e, Between Fourth and Madison Avenues. 
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but not circumstantially. At last, however, it has come, and 
we find that climax of brutality reached. A letter in the 

Gazette, written from states that a youn 
Polish edly, whose name is given as. ie 8 4 
ha’ the audacity to wear mong. ie Fe 
thy with bleeding Poland, was seized with 
the consent if not the actual orders of ay ny oang 
death. This story of course is not authentic, but it is ieved, 
and there is a general feeling that it is but too true. It is the 
most circumstantial ape fo yet been related ; it tenes 
under the cognizance of the pro-Russian organs, but as yet no 
contradiction of it has been attempted. Probabilities, unha 
pily, go to confirm the report. It is scarcely rash to conclu 
that fr is true. If it be, it seems hard to think that there are 
any terms to be kept with the trators, or the Govern- 
ment which upholds, nay, hounds them on.—Cork Examiner, 
August 26. 

——_>—_—_ 


MR. SUMNER ON OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


A speech from the Chairman of the Senatorial Committee 
on Foreign Relations, u the topic especially intrusted to 
him for study and for action, must command particular atten- 
tion at the present moment ; and we cordially regret that the 
pressure upon our columns this mo prevents us from 
printing in full Mr. Sumner’s elaborate d rse, last night 
delivered before a crowded audience in this city. The copi- 
ous summary of the discourse, which we elsewhere publish is, 
however, less a summary than a condensation in the orator’s 
own language of his oration. 

Those who look to this oration for any very satisfactory 
light upon the immediate prospect of our foreign relations 

hardly find in it what they seek. If one could feel toler- 

ably sure, indeed, that the powers of Europe would be deter- 

red from that “ rater) ag | embryo,” the 

“ Confederate States, Sa ane aa , a 8 a 

indignation, one might go to sleep q upon the senator’s 

assurance that “ the thought of seooganion under existing 
is a satanic absurdity.” 

But Sir Humphrey Davy once swore at the north pole and 

epee Gomen of the equator, and we fear that Pal- 
merston and Napoleon may be capable of snapping their fin- 
gems at Mr. Sumner. The argument from authority is at once 

















































Affairs in Europe. 

Liverpool mails to the 29th ult., and Galway telegrams to 
the 1st inst., have made the past week a lively one, as regards 
foreign topics. Yet the news is for the most part hypotheti- 
cal. The Polish question, and the German question, and the 
Mexican question,and the Confederate iron-clad question, and 
many another question not devoid of interest—all are still 
open questions, more or less enlivened by occurring facts. 
Thus, while neither has the insurrection in Poland been 
brought to an end, nor have diplomatists abandoned their 
efforts to mitigate the horrors of the war, we only learn that 
the last “notes” of the three protesting powers may perhaps 
be but formally acknowledged, and that, to the foul outrages 
on humanity committed by the ghoul Mouravieff, may now be 
added the spectacle of the whole population of a village—men, 
women, and children, one thousand in number—driven off to 
Siberia after the burning of their homes, because the insurgents 
had caught and executed a Russian spy in that neighbourhood. 
Thus the Congress of sovereign Princes at Frankfort are dis- 
cussing plans for consolidating or modifying their union among 
themselves, while their various Peoples are beginning to 
enquire very humbly what benefit they are to derive from 
change. Thus doubts are now thrown upon the Archduke 
Maximilian’s acceptance of theMexican crown,not only because 
he asks conditions difficult to obtain, but also because it has 
been intimated to him that, in the event of his seating himself 
on a Western throne, he must give up all dynastic connection 
with his imperial house of Hapsburg! ‘Thus also in reference 



































































































tails of their atrocities are harrowin 
je and ie, but it has this slight defect, it influ- to the turretted, steel eoahed an g- 
of the authorit -prowed, iron frigates in the Mer- 
ences only aie wen y are iy y sey and the Clyde, all is lation and nail 2 Civil affairs connected with the war are not much discussed, 


considering the strange events that each succeeding day 
brings to light. A remark in the London Times causes 
more sensation, than deeds done and words spoken 
around us, which to see and hear, three years ago, 
would have made the blood boil and the ears tingle. A 
string of these anomalies might be quoted; but cui bono? 
Let us limit ourselves to foreign affairs, or to such American 
matters as pertain directly to the issue of the war, in which all 
mankind are interested. We note therefore a slowly increas- 
ing apprehension of difficulty with France, coupled still with 
marvellous reticence and delicacy in broaching the subject. 
Patent is it as the sun at noon-day, that Louis Napoleon has 
snapped his fingers in President Lincoln’s face ; clear is it to 
the dullest apprehension that, in shaping his policy, he will 
recognize ro friendly ties to this country, be influenced by no 
old associations. He would go to war with the United States 
to-morrow for an idea, or for a Province, without an instant’s 
hesitation, if success appeared certain and were desirable. Yet 
the American people, unless their press belies them, still neg- 
lect the warning of the great founder of their nationality, 


of argument. To tell the Emperor of the French he may 
“as well recognize anti-Christ” as Jefferson Davis may have 
a sound of thunder in the r Institute, but will y 
turn the milk in the larders of the Tuileries. Nor can we 
——_ Mr. Sumner in thinking the refusal of Louis XL 
of France to receive the embassadors of Richard IIL. of Eng- 
land because the latter had murdered nis nephews “a valu- 
able precedent” to/assure us against the recognition of the 
rebel states for the reason that 

“ The parricide usurper of England had never murdered so man. 
infants, or usurped so much as the pretended slave power, whi: 
is strangely tolerated by the sagacious sovereign who sits on the 
throne of Louis XL. !” 

The tone of the whole oration, indeed, is rather clerical than 
diplomatic, while its — pane the subject of intervention is 
to the last degree vague an: gerous. 

To assert that “all intervention in the internal affairs 


they built for the Southern Confederacy? Can they be legally 
detained? Will the Government strain a point, and put an 
embargo upon them? Advice and argument are thick on all 
sides. The Emancipation Society, which has about as much 
political weight as attached to the three famous Tailors of 
Tooley Street, has memorialized Earl Russell against the 
threatened departure of these war-ships. The Central pro- 
Southern Association at Manchesetr, which has about as much 
politicat weight as attaches to the Emancipation Society above- 
named, has per contra issued a manifesto, wherein European 
potentates are invited to lose no more time in recognizing the 
South and undertaking to put a stop to the war. What is to 
come of it all? The real future on all these points is ex- 
tremely dark, though with respect to the last we have no hesi- 
tation in expressing our opinion, that these formidable Con- 
federate cruisers will not be allowed to go to sea, 
if the American Minister and Consuls on the spot 
use ordinary tact and diligence in detaining them by 
process of law. It is announced meantime that one of these 
vessels has been launched at Liverpool, flying the French flag ; 






































to that assertion by excepting cases of interven- 
Ss aieudly on the side of homes rights,” is Guey 
absurd. Who shall decide when an intervention 











































for and it is certain that the Florida, C. 8. cruiser, after committing | *!! gas blind Leyden rane nner er Po 
y further havoc upon U.{S. merchant-ships, has arrived at Brest ee ~ Samer Py ar aga a another. 
Cromwell’s intervention in of the Alpine Christians | or repairs and supplies. We conclude this brief sketch of a| 1) New Yo rk, Times, p hype | x _— wah oe 
as“ ” Mr. Orestes Brownson would probably bundle of inconclusive facts and contradictory reasonings, by that it was the Warrier in . oe ear 
tize tt as “im ” The chairman of the Senate ttee an event which will be viewed by many of our rea- ‘arrior in disguise; and, when concealment 


ions cannot advance such a doctrine as this 
Wats She epealig WER let Stee Fe Seed ant 
utterance of Mr. Charles Sumner. To inform England and 
ee een ee eats te Servonian of aes 
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was no longer practicable, each would state that some of their 
contemporaries had made a mistake in fact, but that the at- 
tack was plainly instigated by England. The degree to which 
this absurdity is carried is pitiable in the journalism of this 
city. That model of consistency, the N. Y. Zimes, eat up, on 
Saturday last, hundreds upon hundreds of its ordinary edito- 
rials, in order to belabour Lord Palmerston in the matter of 
Mexico. For years past, in season and out of season, this 
Times has pictured our Premier as the arch enemy of political 
freedom, the cunning adjutant of European despotism. It 
has described English foreign policy as invariably hypocriti- 
cal and base. It has sneered at our statesmen, for being 
hood-winked and led at will whithersoever the Emperor 
of the French liked. Presto, all is changed. The point 
now is that Lord Palmerston, when the tri-partite attack 


recording 

ders as important. The London Times shows strong symp toms 
of deserting the Confederate side, which it has long and 
warmly espoused under semblance of neutrality. Having 
striven for many years to dispossess both our British and our 
American readers of the stupid delusion that the Zimes is 
them | England, we cannot ourselves perceive that the course of 

events will be in the least degree changed by this change. 

‘| The Queen remained in strict seclusion at Rosenau, in Co- 
burg, receiving visits only from her family connections. Her 
Majesty’s return was appointed for the 5th inst.—Our home 
harvests are unusually abundant.—As common at this period 
of the year, the Metropolis was politically languid. There 
would be a dead calm, were it not for the American civil war, 
whereon depend many issues that affect finance and commerce, 
no less than politics. 


The North and Scuth; Great Northern Successes. 

The closing week has been memorable for the occurrence 
or announcement of a series of great military gains to the 
Union cause, in the attack upon the city of Charleston, and 
in, or in connection with, Eastern Tennessee. 
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barbing this very comic arrow, the noble Viscount is said 
herein, and herein alone, to have lapsed from his habitual 
liberal tendencies! It seems impossible that the ridiculous 
should go further; but it does. To round off this grotesque 
article, it is added that “heretofore the prevailing idea here 
has been that, whatever- might be the faults of the British 
Government, lack of openness and of straightforward bold- 
ness was not among them.” Imagine this in the N. Y. Times / 
Yet these are its words, verbatim et literatim. It is well to put 
them into type, as a standing reproof of our inveterate censor. 
But let him go, and the rest of them. Could we make room 
for our some-time “ Dust-Hole” to-day, we should shoot there- 
in this amusing rubbish. As it is, we will not stay to defend 
Spain and England from the charge of being engaged with 
France in a “ burglarious visit”.to Mexico. 

What truth there may be in the report, that special facilities 
for building and equipment are now offered to the Confederate 
Government in French dock-yards, we cannot pretend to de- 
cide. We go back to the more recent theme of the iron-clads 
at Liyerpool, for the purpose of thanking our contemporary 
the World, for its happy allusion of Thursday to Mr. Seward’s 
share of blame in the affair, if evil come of it. That this hin, 
was dropped for a party purpose does not invalidate its force. 
Here it is: “In replying to Mr. Seward’s representations on 
the subject of the purchase and equipment of confederate 
men-of-war in Great Britain, Earl Russell, while professing 
the greatest anxiety to preserve a real neutrality in the widest 
sense of that word, offered Mr. Seward a promise that the 
British Foreign Enlistment act should be so modified and for- 
tified, as to enable her Majesty’s Government to interfere with 
authority in the matter of the supply of war vessels to the 
States in rebellion. This offer was made contingent upon simi- 
lar action by the American government in regard to our own 
Foreign Enlistment act, which is substantially identical with 
the British act, originating as it did in the same circumstances 
and at the same time.—Mr. Seward rejected the offer, and 
thus remitted the question of the right of neutrals to arm bel- 
ligerents to its previous conditions.—Under those conditions 
the British government profess, and with some show of rea- 
son, their real impotence to interfere with private enterprise 
solicited by belligerent necessity.” With the cunning of a small 
politician, Mr. Seward thought it well to keep this grievance 
open. Possibly, he regrets his mistake. 

The Hon. Charles Sumner, Chairman of the U.S. Senate’s 
Committee on Foreign Relations, delivered an immensely long 
address, at the Cooper Institute, on Thursday evening, upon 
the mutual position of his own country and of England and 
France. Its chicf novelty was the introduction of a new term, 
“slave-mongering.”—In unwarranted assumption, it was the 
old story rehashed ; in argument, it was the speech of an ad- 
vocate, not that of a close reasoner or a large-minded states- 
man. Mr: Sumner’s tone may be estimated, when we state 
that he condescends to the ignoble twaddle about our Govern- 
ment with-holding Mr. Seward’s despatch in the matter of the 
Trent, which Mr. Sumner is well aware was not of the slightest 
imaginable weight. That he gave about four fifths of his 
abuse to England whence he anticipates no danger, and one 
fifth to France whither he looks anxiously, is just of a piece 
with the conduct of other men, who are the servants of party 
and the slaves of their own prejudices. The news that the 
French have occupied Tampico, and the rumour that Matamo- 
ras has declared in their favour, were too recent or too trivial 
to be noticed! It was easier to indulge in abuse of “ slave- 
mongers,” and to recook stale denunciations of England and 
the Englis:. Mr. Sumner’s carefully prepared speech has 
made no sensation whatever. 





Over the Border. 


We left the Canadian Ministry, last week, timidly rejoicing 
over their little majority of three, against Mr. Sicotte’s 
amendment to the Address. But their position has been im- 
proved ; and you—who are not in the Province, where of 
course every one is filled with it—would never guess how 
this shrewd and fortunate Government contrived to peck 
away one vote from the Opposition. It sounds like a joke; 
but it is true, nevertheless. In the nick of time a Judge of 
the Superior Court resigned; and so they popped Mr. Si- 
cotte into his place, and shelved a formidable opponent. It 
is to be feared that in these degenerate days, most Adminis- 
trations would do the same thing—if they had a chance. 
But the vacant office, and the leAder willing to be bought 
off with it, do not often come in the way together. We beg 
then to congratulate the Ministry on the riddance they have 
achieved, and the Bench on the “judicial intellect” it has 
gained. We would also congratulate Mr. Sicotte, if we knew the 
precise state of his political conscience. At least—and this 
is why we record a fact, not very interesting here in New 
York—the occurrence is anomslous. Who was ever a Ca- 
binet Minister, a leader of Opposition, and a wearer of ju- 
dicial ermine, all in the space of a few months? 

The Premier has brought in separate Militia and Volunteer 
Bills; and from his programmes, which are mainly devoted to 
improved management, we gather that neither Government or 
People are smitten with alarm at American newspaper 
menaces. The Canadians, accustomed to free speech, will say 
their say touching the civil war, as touching matters and things 
in general ; but they have not the remotest idea of quarrelling 
with their powerful neighbours, or fear that these neighbours 
‘will fall upon them unawares. They know also that Great Bri- 
tain is of precisely the same mind; and therefore, in spite of 
the snubbings of the London Times, which all sorts of indivi- 
duals and institutions manage'to survive, they pursue the even 


tenour of their way.—A slight extract elsewhere shows a gentle 
movement in the Colonial Railway matter. 

The voice of fame transfers the Hon. Arthur Gordon 
from the Governorship of New Brunswick to that of Nova- 
Scotia, about to be vacated by the Marquis of Normanby, and 
appoints the Hon. John Rose, of Montreal, to succeed Mr. 
Gordon. Had this nomination nothing else to recommend it, 
we should hail it as another step towards systematic employ- 
ment of Colonists in high Colonial offices. 





The Conimencement of War in Japan. 

By way of San Francisco, it is announced that the first guns 
have been fired; and strangely enough, under all circumstan- 
ces, the very first were from an American war-ship. The 
tew brief particulars, that have come to hand, are reprinted 
above. 

Those, who can be amused by a display of international 
littleness and pique mingled with a quantum of national va- 
nity, must have laughed over the sorry attempt of sundry 
journals here to serve two masters at once. The Captain’ of 
the Wyoming appears to have ,acted with sailor-like prompt- 
ness in defending or avenging his countrymen. It wasa very 
simple matter; and not having instructions from Washington, 
he did his duty off-hand. Here is room for a chuckle—he led 
the way! Is he blamed, then? Yes; he played the game of 
England and France! Nay, there are some wiseacres among 
us, who insinuate that he was drawn into this offensive act by 
the British Admiral, in order that the United States might be 
committed to our side in the fray! ‘ 





Drama. 


The signal dramatic event of the season, thus far, is the produc- 
tion, at Niblo’s Theatre, of the tragic drama, “ Narcisse, or the 
Last Days of P dour,” translated and adapted from the Ger- 
man of Brachvogel. A source of pleasure to the multitude, and 
the recipient of almost unqualified praise from the local press, it 
may with justice be pr ed a ful play. But success 
and excellence are not synonymous terms. It must not be infer- 
red that because “ Narcisse” pleases and pays, it is consequently 
perfect as a work of dramatic art. That would be blind and mean 
truckling to the popular standard of merit. The duty of the critic 
plainly is, while rendering adequate justice to all the merits of 
the piece, to recognize, with equal candour, all its defects. 

And here it may be proper briefly to state the reasons which 
render imperative the application of the severest tests to all efforts 
in the domain of Art. It is the favourite doctrine of this age 
that whatever succeeds is necessarily excellent. This doctrine is 
absurd in itself, and pernicious in its consequences. It exalts tri- 
vial works and commonplace persons, at the expense of genius, and 
beauty, and truth. It enthrones Quackery, and thereby fetters 
and retards civilization. Against this doctrine, therefore, one 
cannot too often or too earnestly protest. To expose error is to 
honour truth. To rebuke the wrongis to exalt the right. All the 
noble aspirations of the human soul point towards a splendid state 
of civilization, wherein perfect individual freedom shall insure per- 
fect social happiness. Art, in its various forms, is at once the ex- 
pression of these aspirations, and the effort for their fulfilment. 
Poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture—these are at once the 
outward tokens and the vigorous motives of human progress. 
Where these have flourished, in purity, there have ever been the 

tateliest ities. But these cannot so flourish where a low 
standard of success permits the reign of Quackery. Is a better 
state of things desirable? Break, then, the idol of Popular Ap- 
plause! Unchain Apollo from the chariot wheels of Mammon! 
Use the instruments of Art to lead and not to follow. Exalt the 
people, by appealing to what is noble in their natures. Thedrama 
is one of these instruments of education. Keep it pure. And in 
order that you may keep it pure, call things by their right 
names. Tell the truth. Insist on good plays and good acting— 
even in a transitory newspaper criticism, which, like this, may 
chance to be forgotton as soon as read. Good fruit will never- 
theless ripen. A small seed, one day or other, becomes a gigantic 
tree, 

These remarks may serve to indicate the mood of thought in 
which the present writer habitually endeavours to fulfil his duty 
as a critic of the local drama. And in this mood he has endea- 
voured to analyze the drama of “ Narcisse.” On any other 
ground, a word of mere puffery would suffice. 

The success of the play is due to three causes: to its peculiar 
merits ; to the taste and judgment with which it has been put upon 
the stage; and to the earnest and impressive acting of Mr. Band- 
mann, in the principal character. It is sufficient to mention the 
second of these causes. The others demand more particular 
comment. 

The merits of the play are, a romantic story, an effective plot, 
simplicity of construction, fine colour, an atmosphere of poetry, 
and a single interesting character, in which power and pathos are 
skilfully combined. Its defects are, that, pretending to be his- 
torical, it is false to history ; pretending to be witty, it contains 
little, if any, wit; pretending to be p diy thoughtful, it em- 
bodies no profound thought. 

Tam not acquainted with the other works of Brachvogel ; but 1 
have read a literal translation of this one, which convinces me 
that he is stronger in emotion than in intellect, in the heart than in 
the brain. His conception of this drama was extremely felicitous 
—a spontaneous effort of imagination. But it would appear that 
he was not competent thoroughly to execute his design. ‘Ine pe- 
riod selected is the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, of France, the 
brilliant but corrupt epoch of the Marquise de Pompadour. To re- 
produce that licentious, bewildering character, to illustrate the 
eplendours of that vile court, to satirize the silver-tongued 
skeptics of the Encyclopaedia, and, againat this lustrous back- 
ground, to depict, in the sombre figure of a ruined man of genius, 
the frenzied desolation of the oppressed people of France—this 
was the design of the dramatist, and this design was worthy ofa 
man of genius. But it has not been fulfilled. The Pompadour, 
in this drama, isa trivial sketch. The Encyclopaedists—the philo- 

















sophers, that is, who were, in fact, potent enough to unsettle the 
religious convictions of the civilized world—appear as mere 


simpletons, The court life isnot reflected with any reality. The 
minister of France is the veriest shadow of diplomacy. The char- 
acter of Narcisse, powerful in the passionate aspect, is weak in 
every other. The utmost that is realised in the accessories is co!- 
our. But the hero stands out upon the canvass, like black against 
crimson. The whole vigour and pathos of the play is centred in his 
sad story, his passion and pain, his 
Moody madness laughing wild 
Amid severest oe 
This story is very simply told. Narcisse Rameau was a man of 
genius, poor in purse, but rich in splendid natural powers, in 
youth, hope, and the love of the beautiful. He married a young 
girl, who “ seemed created for him.”” They were happy. But the 
weak woman could not endure poverty. She left him, and disap- 
ed. The shock of this sorrow broke his heart, and unsettled 
reason. During twenty years he lived the life of a wandering 
vagabond, in Paris. Too wretched to hope, reckless of his course, 
he drifted onward over a stormy and shoreless sea. Yet, in this 
wreck of manhood, power did not altogether die. He huged his 
secret close. He would not be laughed at. He would not become 
A fixéd figure for the time of scorn 
To point its slow, unmoving finger at. 
He covered his misery, therefore, with the armour of a biting wit. 
This, at least, was the purpose of the author. But it is just here 
that the author failed. In the first act of his play, Narcisse js 
placed in opposition to the keenest intellects of the age. But the 
ter is that of pigmies. Grimm, one of the most profound and 
brilliant scholars of any age, Diderot, a critic and satirist, keen as a 
D: blade, D’Holbach, an astute thinkerand a pungent con- 
versationalist—all become mere babblers in the presence of mere im- 
pertinence. Nor is the weakness of this dialogue due to inefficiency 
of translation. Full scope has been given to such vivacity as 
Brachvogel could furnish. Yet this first act was well devised. It 
presents the central figure of interest in the drama, and it arouses 
our curiosity to ascertain the story of Narcisse, That story is 
soon revealed. We possess the secret of the plot, almost at once. 
The remaining four acts do but arrange a court int e, whereby 
Narcisse is finally confronted with his lost wife, in the person of 
the detested Pompadour. This blow shatters his mind utterly; 
and, with a terrible imprecation upon the despoiler of France, a 
ses into the awful cloudland of insanity, and dies at her feet. 
he climax is tremendous, in its pathos, its agony, its horror. 
These remarks—if they convey any adequate idea of the charac- 
ter of Narcisse, and of the dramatic situations in which it is dis- 
played—will announce a drama in which much depends upon the 
actor of the principal part. There are herein no surprises to over- 
whelm an audience. All are expectant of the final meeting ot 
these long separated lovers—the one, upon an eminence of infamy, 
the other, upon an eminence of grief. The three scenes in which 
Narcisse ap » Prior to the consummation of the plot, 
have enabled us to study him as the cynic,as the heart-broken man, 
as the speculative philosopher. We have seen the Pompadour 
too, in her glory; and our imagination has supplied all defects 
in this feeble picture. We await their a giantess with 
the fury. Mr. dmann, as Narcisse, justifies all our anticipa- 
tions. We may not have been dazzled by his onslaught upon the 
ae. We may not have marvelled at the profundity of 
reflections over the Chinese idol. But we cannot fail to have 
recognised the truthfulness.of his picture of a ruined life, his thril- 
ling 6 ition of incipient and fitful madness. And now, when, 
face to face with the a og a his long-suffering heart over- 
flows with tenderness, which then slowly curdles into horror, to 
burst at last in the wild rage of raving lunacy, we acknow- 
ledge, with sympathetic tears, the spell of genius. The face of Mr. 
Bandmann, throughout these transitions, is wonderful for its va- 
riety of expression, and its intense power; and, seeing this, one 
regrets that he does not use it to greater advantage, in other por- 
tions of the acting. He is too much addicted to the habit—pecu- 
iar, I believe, to European actors—of hiding the countenance, 
and expressing passion in the writhings of the body. This expe- 
dient might be useful to a man of stolid face. It is not necessary 
to Mr. Bandmann, whose play of feature, and skill in posing, 
would always sustain him in graphic and picturesque tableaux. 
Aside from this 1 do not know that his acting is seriously defective 
at - point. His personation of Narcisse is truthful, earnest, 
electric, and abundantly equal to all the requirements of the text. 
His costume, however, is, I think, a mietabe. The elaborate ar- 
rangement of rags, in which he arrays himself, would bave cost 
“ the beggar” Narcisse as much as an entire suit of good clothes. 
The common dress of the period, in ashabby state, would be quite 
sufficient. It has been objected that Mr. Bandmann’s Narcisse is 
too; ung, as to the face and head. This is notso. There is the 
solidity of mature expression in his naturally massive features, 
which is heightened by a haggard and worn-out look in the mask. 
Besides, the ruined man of genius is not properly conceived-as ac- 
quiring his gray hairs and crows-feet according to the accepted 
standard of respectability. If we must censure, let it be as to se- 
ious matters—acting on which principle, I forbear comment on 
the general feebleness of the other performances. And this brings 
me to the last word, for the present, on this subject—that the piece 
itself, notwithstanding all defects, is one of the best new works of 
dramatic art ever produced here, and that the acting of Mr. Band- 
mann, in the leading part, is such as merits the applause of intel- 
lectual persons. 
So much 8) 








é has, necessarily, been devoted to this theme, that 
a mere mention must here suffice for other features of local thea- 
trical entertainment.—Mr. Forrest has, thus far, appeared in but 
two characters, Richelieu and Hamlet. The former he plays with 
werful effect: the latter he is not petent to rep at all. 
his subject may properly be reserved for careful treatment here- 
after.—Mrs. Bowers has continued to charm the town by her mag- 
netic —— mingling fire and dew, ot Lady A .—The vari- 
ous Ghosts continue, at various theatres, to administer ghostly 
comfort, alike to audiences and managers. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the prevalent taste for phantoms will soon be surfeited. 
r. Wallack resumes the managerial throne at his own theatre, 
before the close of the present month.—Active preparations are 
being made for the reopening of the “Olympic Theatre,” for- 
merly “Laura Keene’s,” under the management of Mrs. John 
Wood.—It only remains to be mentioned that a number of thea- 
trical items may be found below, among the “ Facts and 
Fancies.” MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Fancices. 


The Seventh Annual Festival, of the Caledonian Club, of 
this city, was celebrated at Jones’ Wood, on Wednesday last. 
Delegations were present from the Caledonian Societies of 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Newark. Scottish games were 
played, before a se of ten th d spectators. The 
day closed with feasting and dancing. It was a m occa- 
sion. The Rev. Dr. Chapin has returned to the city, 
and has resumed his clerical labours—that is to say, preaching 
“ the sword” and not “ ”——___The neatest postage 
stamps in use are, it is said, those of the Province of Nova 
Scotia. They are of American manufacture, French and 
Grecian stamps are also very handsome.————lIn the Aus- 
trian Parliament the members vote by electricity. Before 
every deputy’s seat are two knobs—oue black, the other white. 
When he wants to vote “ Yes,” the deputy touches the white 
knob, and at once a white spot appears upon a black tablet 
beside the President. When he desires to vote “ No,” he 
touches the black knob, and a black spot appears on a white 
tablet —————‘ The Duke's Motto” is now being performed 
at Philadelphia, where it meets, as usual, with success. 
Senorita Cubas, who danced her way ipto popular favour, has 
appeared at phia, in what is called “a 
part,” and has utterly failed -———A convention of 

















tobacco 
wers is to be held at Louisville, Kentucky, on the 16th inst. 
excise-tax is to be discussed. The Kentucky State Fair 
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440 THE ALBION: September 12 
will be held at the same time and ’s MR. SEWARD ON CANADA. man Princes at Frankfort has been mentioned, died on the 
os x 22 ult., in his 59th . By his death the becomes 
“ane” to be produced at Dror Lane Gare Landon, A correspondent of the Times, writing from Niagara Falls,| cxiinet, and the duchy reverts to the Gher Weanch af 
reports the success of an extraordinary t at Perth-| on the 8th ult. appropriately quotes certain remarks, made in| Anhalt-Dessau, thus reducing the number of co-federate 
, whereby an inventor has attained ere x t se- | public by Mr. Seward, before the outbreak of the war. These | German Sovereigns to thirty- 

Seen ennies Oaks became reported |“ the Words of the Becretary of State. 1|,,Lon> De Frerne—The Rev. Lord De e, rector of 
in the Herald, it is ?—___—_| _ “ Hitherto, in common with most of my countrymen, a8 1 | Grange Sylve, county Kilkenny, died in Dublin on the 22d 
The Richmond Whig hoes af tanned in ay ever thought Canada, or, to speak more accurately | .)¢ | in his 65th year. He was the second son of the late Ar- 
@ decoction of red oak bark, ftr ladies’ shoes. Adelaide America, a mere strip lying north of the United States, | thu French, of French Park, county Roscommon, Esq., by 
A. Proctor, the daughter of Barry Corn a poet of = int detachable from the parent but incapable of sus-| yy. Louisa, daughter of Edmond Costello, of Edmonds- 
uncommon talent, is reported to be ill of consumption. Her ng itself, and therefore ultimately, nay, right soon, to be| town, county Mayo, Esq., representative of the ancient family 
father is writing his memoirs. He is seventy-five years old, | ‘®*en on by the Federal Union, without 1 y changing of the Lords M-Costello. Barons of Ballyhaunis, and mater- 
and has known the yetesipal men of letters in England during | ° *fecting its own condition or development. ve drop-| nally descended from Francis, twenty-second Lord Athenry, 
two ns. well known name of “Lem-|Ped the opinion as a national conceit. 1 see in British North| Premier Baron of Irelan¢,-whose peerage was conferred by 
eee kus t many changes. It was derived from | America, stretching as it does across the continent, from the | }enry the Second, a. D. 1178. Lord De Freyne succeeded 
the Latin J which has the mutations of | *hores-of Labrador and Newfoundland to the Pacific, and oc- " a special remainder, in 1856, and is in turn suc- 
LP. ir r, , de , | cupying a considerable belt of the Temperate Zone, traversed | ceeded in his title and estates by his next brother, Capt. Charles 
a5 ier There has been a steady annual de- | °d4lly with the United States by the Lakes, and enjoying the | French, formerly of the Sist Regt. who is married but 
crease in the number of marriages in us parts of New cent shores of the St. Lawrence, with its tho of! childless. The heir-presumptive to the Barony of De Freyne 
England, during several you past. A contemporary amy A. bet ab nag : ~ 4 a 7 wre Wea te is Col. Fitz Stephen ch, M. P. for Roscommon. 
took ‘th Tom the airon roe vmed a" ty and | broad ranges of the chase at the North, its inexhaustible lum-| 4+ the Charterhouse, Capt. T. Light, lateof the 14th Regt. Foot, 

‘ors of London, were arbiters of bounds, after the | 2¢™ lands, the most extensive now re on the globe, its | and formerly of the 50th.—At Southsea, H. W. Hollinworth, Esq., 
fire of 1666, by which boundary marks were destroyed, and | invaluable fisheries and its yet undisturbed mineral deposits, | R.N.—At Allerton Priory, near Liverpool, Theodore W. Rathbone, 

























their just decisions rendered resort to law unn: 
print that Mr. F. M. Olmsted, late 
ommission, has been ap; 
Mining Company of 





I see the elements ot wealth. I find its inhabitants vigorous, 
hardy, energetic, perfected by the Protestant religiqgn and 
_— — li mE. them tobe, bow 
rnia salary Jni tates and of Great , as ou ; an 
— ye de vt Rand therefore when I look at their resources I know they cannot 
before | be conquered Lbs former nor permanently held by the lat- 
ter. will be independent, as are self--main 
taining. avery, th 
will never submit themselves to the domination of slavehuld- 


they 
happily escaped the curse of 
United States. They will bea Russia behind the United States, 
which to them will be France and England. But they will 
be a Russia civilized and Protestant, and that will be a very 
different Russia from that which fills all Southern Europe 
with terror.” 
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ne him? that is, why don’t you send 
Pleasure is to woman what the 
sun is to the flowers; if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, re- 
freshes and improves ; ifimmoderately, it withers, deteriorates, 
and destroys. ‘Miss Charlotte Cushman plays Lady 
Macbeth, at the Philadel Academy of Music, to-night. Mr. 
Booth plays Macbeth. The performance is given for the bene- 
fit of Sani Commission. The Peninsular and 
avigation Company were to make a very 
important addition to the magnificent fleet which they already 
two iron screw ships, in the Thames, on 
‘ ‘Messrs. Mellor and Russell, of Liver- 

pool, who compounded with their creditors, in 1855, for 

ten the pound, have since paid off the 
whole of r liabilities with interest.— An only 
sister, Miss Campbell, is the sole surviving member of 
Lord St family. There are two, if not three, cousins, 
bearing his father’s name, Maclivor—Charles Dickens 
has been lecturing in Paris, at the English Embassy. His 








PRECAUTIONS IN THE Bautic.—All letters from Russia be- 
speak poneees, ly round the Baltic, where the in- 
vention of iron-clads has no doubt necessitated vital aa. 
Infernal machines, which proved not very hurtful in the last 
war, have already been laid down in the neighbourhood of 
Cronstadt; and ‘the Finland journals contain notices to sea- 
men, warning them on the subject of these oceanic man-traps. 
The “danger” posts fly blue flags. Many of the old infernal 
machines are still in existence, and only waiting to blow up the 
first incautious navigator chancing to foul them. Two years 
ago a Danish brig unhappily disturbed the re of one of 
these sleeping monsters, which was forthwith thrown into 
convulsions, and very nearly destroyed the imprudent craft 
which had broken its slumbers. A 1} law-suit ensued be- 
tween the Danish and Russian authorities; but we have no 
information as to how the case terminated. It was certain] 




















after 41 years’ 
y Genmg-en. 


Esq.—In the West Indies, Capt. Bruce, 2ist Fusiliers.—In Lon- 
don, Lt-Col Burke, 3rd Buffs, formerly of the Connaught Rangers. 
—At Dunstaffnage, Argyleshire, Sir Angus Campbell, Bart, 

36,.—At Barnes, Lt-Col. ington, formerly of the 3rd Light Dra- 
goons.—At Portobello, J. F, Nivison, E: 


, late surgeon 25th 
—At Windsor Castle, Capt. J. Duncan 


Regt. 
ng, one of the Military 





Knights.—In London, Alex. Stewart, ., M.D., late Inspector- 

General ef Army Hospitals. He served with considerable distinc- 

tion during the Peninsular campaign. ‘ 
Appointments. 


Sir James P. Wilde, one of the Barons of the Exchequer to be 
Judge of Probate Courts, v Sir C. Cresswell, dec.—Mr. William 
Fraser has been returned M.P. for Ludlow, v Mr. Botfield, dec,— 
There are rumours of projected changes in the Equity Courts. It 
is said that Lord Justice Knight Bruce will retire, that Vice-Chan- 
cellor Kindersley is to succeed him in the Appeal Court, and that 
Mr. James will be the new Vice-Chaneellor. 


Arup. 

On occasion of Lord Clyde’s death, a General Order was 
issued from the Horse Guards, announcing the Queen’s com- 
mands to the Commander-in-Chief, to express to the Army her 
Majesty’s grief at the Field-Marshal’s decease——The 15th 
Regiment, 2d battalion, is likely to move from Malta to Gib- 
raltar.——Lieut.-Gen. Wynyard, ©. B., Lieut.-Governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and commander-in-chief of the forces in 
the colony, has arrived in England. He went to the colony 
in 1857, and returns in consequence of ill-health_—T he Com- 
missary-Gen.-in-Chief, J. W. Smith, C. B., is about, on the 
completion of his term of five years at the War Office, to retire, 
service. He will probably be succeeded by 





Power, C.B.—Major-Gen. Wood, C.B., has 
works are now much sought for in that city. ‘A Boston | bard that a Danish skipper should risk being blown out of the vestened. the. cammend of the. tat Brigade at Malta, and 
Wi water owing to disputes between two rival churches in Pales- | *“* 
ee weber = = cake pueoenaniahe vise attest i tine.—Army and Navy Gazette, 29th ult. will be succeeded by Major-Gen. Ridley late of the Scots Fusi- 
Th 


an altitude of some 2000 feet. is has already been success- 
fully done in England. The man in the moon yet remains to 
be taken. ‘Two new dramas, by Victor Hugo, are soon 
to be published. They are called sayouively * Torquemada,” 
and “ The Twins.” Impertinence o passes for wit, 
among the vulgar. A rural editor ae published a long 
leader on “ Hogs,” a rival paper upbraided him for obtrudin 

his ro upon the public. An “ Aldine ed 

tion” of ’s “ King Bell” is to be published, by Mr. 










































FAREWELL TO Cornru.—The officers and men of the British 
Army are about to lose a very delightful, if rather demoralis- 
ing station, and the Ionians are about to be freed from the 
sight of what we fear must be called the hated red 
coats. Farewell to the finefruit and fish! Farewell 
to yachting and woodcock! Farewell, beauties of Ce- 
phalonia and dark-eyed Corfiotes! Zante and Cerigo may, in 
spite of the monotony of currants, leave pleasant memories, 














Bazil Pickering Main ; and some poor Penelope recall even the barren island of Ulys- 
for memes lost after thirty o of Regs Asn ~~ ses to the tender Centurion. At all events we have given to 
is not often that man is permitted to own one umbrella during | ‘he lonians roads, the remem of good government. 





one mn. 35,443 were born in Massa- 
chusetts, in 1861. Of these, 16,095 were born of American 
parents, and 16,125 of foreign parents. The State Registra- 
tion Report shows a continued relative increase of births where 
one or both of the parents were of foreign origin, over 


brance 
the safeguards of Jaw and order, and the knowledge of internal 
security for life and property. If their new king gives them 
the same, and secures them an extension of these blessings, 
combined with national life, external tranquillity, and domes- 
tic comfort, we shall be satisfied. It is beneath the dignity of 





“ ‘ a great nation to feel irritated, or to utter unfriendly wishes 
stock” js rapiily Fanishigg——~ Aw Joariat | because the inhabitants of the litte island group of the Adria; 
writer, Mr. J. 1m, announces that he is writ-| tic desire to associate their fortunes with a classic name and 
ing the “Life of Herod, the Great !” The E a turbulent kingdom, and in Pipe | of our past connection 

France 


has conferred upon M. Paul, the French Consul at 
Richmond, the insignia of the Legion of Honour, in apprecia- 
tion of the many valuable services rendered by him to French 
residents in the South during the existing war. Haw- 
thorne’s new book, announced for publication this Autumn, is 
called “Our Old Home.” It will combine miscellaneous pa- 
pers, As a prose-writer Hawthorne is foremost among 
men of letters in this country, and whatever he writes is 
eagerly welcomed. We notice a statement in print to 
the that theflay of “ Leah, the Forsaken,” a very trashy 
piece as played in this city, has been entirely rewritten for 


we heartily wish the Ionians all the happiness and all the ad- 
vantages they expect to realise from the change of protection. 
—Diitto, 





British Harvests.—Two-thirds of the English harvest 
have been got in, and it is by far the most splendid on record, 
both in quantity and quality. Instead of impo: this year 
much more wheat than we produce, as we ly do, we 
shall eee | produce much more than we import. The 
wheat yield of an average year on average land may be reck- 
oned at 4$ quarters an acre, of which the odd ion is usu- 
ally “ tail wheat.” This year even the light land will yield, 











tage 54 quarters, and the heavy 6}, while the “tail wheat” therein 
eons Ragheb yn gh. abroad. mat og included is cae an Tnconsidersble, if worth mention at 
Wood, the author of the successful burlesque of “ Leah all. The average weight a bushel has been usually su 


, the 
Forsook,” has finished a new spectacular drama, called “ The 
Marble Maiden,” which will be first produced at Brooklyn. 
that the miners at Pike's Peak are un- 


to be 6141b., but this year it will be at least 67lb. The whole 
crop will not be less than 8,000,000 quarters, instead of 
6,500,000, which is, perhaps, an average yield. The barley 
crop is nearly as good as the magnificent crop of last year. 
The oats are as fine as the wheat, weighing 42!b., a bushel, in- 
stead of about 36lb.,as in nen, H The are 
rather deficient, though on some x land they yield six 
quarters to-the acre. The potatoes are universally quite free 
from disease, and very good, though somewhat small. In 
Scotland the harvest will only be a full average one; in Ire- 
land, perhaps at best, only an average ; a on the whole, we 
could never say, with more literalftruth, “ Thou crownest the 
year with Thy goodness, and Thy paths drop fatness.”— 
Spectator 29. 


—_——It 





P. 

Brandy was first distilled in 1348, in 
France, where it was used as a medicine. Great numbers of 
persons since then have, it would seem, become invalids, in 
order to avail themselves of this medical poe 
We learn oo the a a 
progress calling a public m gin Glasgo 

the propriety of erecting a — = to our late illustrious 
~ticer-nk constey efiner, pouting’ s camtonhil pomeaen 
———A country r, prai a politician, 
called him “one of the clovesest tilows that ever lifted a 
hat toa a @ boot to a blackguard.”. The follow- 
ing extract an oration by Demosthenes is in circulation 


or 
—— to certaii 





Tue RetrReMEnNtT oF Sir J. Hupson.—The Paris corre- 








the 

It is said that Sir James intends in Tu- 

ee ol he quite recently och end emnlehen'e wet’ house 
as a private individual. 


Ovituary. . 
Duxe or ANHALT-BERNBURG:—The Sovereign Duke 
-Bernberg, whose absence at the Congress of Ger-| 





lier Guards.——The post of Dep.-Asst.-Adjt.-General at Al- 
dershot is vacant by the resignation of Bt.-Lt.-Col. Sir Henry 
Havelock, Bart., V. C., 2d batt. 18th Royal Irish. In conse- 
quence of the probability of his battalion being actively en- 
in New and, Sir Henry has given up his Staff ap- 
pointment for the purpose of rejoining it in the field.——The 
pension for distinguished or meritorious service, vacant b 
the nage of Lord W. Paulet to the colcy. of the 87 
Fusiliers, will be bestowed on Col. Williams, C.B., of the 4th 
Regt. Col. Williams has been just forty-one years on full pay, 
a great portion of which was on colonial service. He com- 
manded the 4th in the Crimea.——Lt.-Col. Jervois, R.E., Dep. 
Director of Works for Fortifications at the War Office, is about 
to proceed to Halifax, N. 8., for the purpose cf 
out the defences of that place. 

War Orrice, August 28.—Mil Train, Lt Wileon to be Capt v 
Butts who ret; Ens Warren to be Lt; Cadet Phibbs to be Ens.— 
2nd WI , Major Hughes, Ist, to be Lt-Col, w p, v Bt-Col Mc- 
Gee who ret on temp h 


p. 
Promotions,—Lt-Cols Lowe, 6th Foot, and Gardner, R A, to 


be Cols. 
Navy. 


Rear-Admiral Erskine is again named as likely to succeed 
Sir Alexander Milne as Commander-in-Chief on the West In- 
dia and North American station. Late papers contain 
interminable accounts of experiments on new guns and new 
targets. Except to professional people, the details are tedious. 

Another se fitted with turn screws and independent 
engines, the Aurora, built by Messrs, Dudgeon, a private firm, 
in the Thames, has been tried and has obtained a very high 
rate of speed.——The Commander-in-Chief in the Pacific has 
received directions to detach from the squadron under his com- 
mand a certain portion of the naval force stationed in the Pa- 
cific, in order to increase Rear-Admiral Kuper’s stren on 
the coast of Japan. The Bacchante, 39, and Tartar, 20, may 
probably both be selected for the purpose should hostilities 
break out, but in the meantime the last-named vessel will at 
once make the best of her way to the eastward.——The Enter- 
prise, building at Deptford as an experimental iron-clad vessel 
on Mr. Reed’s system, is now_being fitted with her wrought- 
oF ume manufactured by Messrs. Brown, of Sheffield, and 
which are bent and prepared at that dockyard, by the hydrau- 
lic machinery recently erected. Her first two Gre each 15 
feet long by 4 feet 9 wide, have been affixed. The vessel will 
be completed as soon as ble. ‘We {mentioned, a fort- 
night ago, how the new Russian ram ran into the Marine 
ciety’s ship Warspite, 50, off Woolwich. The damages, it 
now said, can be repaired without the ship going into dock. 

A second fri , in all respects similar to the 
yard on Mr. Reed’s 
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same thickness of armour plating on her bow as on her broad- 


sides, and will a battery of bow Both 
waste oil Gh ba teebad with a huge proj , to 
be covered with steel p! ——Two old Lieuts. of 1815, on 
the res. have Ret. Commrs. are T. L. 
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New Hublications. 


Messrs. Harper and Brothers, of this city, have recently re- 


published, in @ neat volume, of some three hundred pages, |}, 


two chapters from Mr. Joseph Kay’s well-known work on Zhe 
Social Condition and Education of the People of Hwrope. These 
two chapters relate exclusively to England and the English, 
and set forth, in plain words and strong colours, the priva- 
tions, sufferings, and disabilities of the poorer classes of our 
countrymen. Still further, they refer these difficulties to spe- 
cific causes, and they thereupon urge the necessity of specific 
reforms. In these respects they encourage a good Work. All 
candid and thoughtful Englishmen heartily desire and habi- 
tually advocate the improvement of the condition of the Eng- 
lish poor. This is no new cause; nor does it find its first or 
best expression in Mr. Kay’s chapters. The history of Eng- 
lish politics for over half a century is a history of progressive 
reform. England does not learn her faults by consulting her 
neighbours. She sees them for herself, and corrects them as 
fast as she can. That has ever been her national policy. Her 
people have been stigmatized as “grumblers.” So, perhaps, 
they are; but the principal part of their grumbling is done in 
reference to their own affairs, They do not wait for foreign 
admonition. If their institutions are defective—and no sane 
man claims that human institutions can be perfect—their own 
press and their own satirists are foremost to pounce upon 
those defects. England did not import her Addison, and her 
Fielding, her Dickens, and her Thackeray, her Lord Grey 
and her John Stuart Mill. The men, and the ideas are her 
own. 

Mr. Kay’s book marks but one of the many efforts that 
have been made by Englishmen to improve the condition and 
augment the welfare of their country. It was published 
thirteen years ago—not in Paris, St. Petersburg, or New 
York, but in London, in the centre of English civilization. It 
was the voice of an English reformer, speaking boldly and 
manfully to his own countrymen. Yet his words are now 
reprinted here, as something astonishingly novel, as furnishing 
exceptional and peculiar evidence of “ the rottenness of English 
institutions,” and as illustrating, by contrast, the immense supe- 
riority of all things American. In this pitiful nonsense An- 
glophobia culminates. One can imagine the thrili of joy that 
went through the entire establishment of the Messrs. Harper, 
when the happy expedient of damning John Bull on his own 
testimony was first proposed.. The “ Editor's Drawer” must 
have leaped forth with delight, and the “ Editor’s Easy Chair” 
mvst have pranced with satisfaction; while the graceful 
“Lounger” must have waved his white gloves in a fer- 
vour of well-bred ecstasy. It is so sweet to stick pins 
into one’s neighbours! It is so very wise, and honour- 
able, and patriotic, and religious, to endeavour, as far as pos- 
sible, to stimulate international hatred! Nor was this enjoy- 
ment confined to the erudite and witty establishment of the 
Messrs. Harper. It communicated itself, by. an elec- 
tric current, to the office of the Hoening Post, and 
all the philosophers and philanthropists of that brilliant 
sheet were gladdened into unwonted intelligence, “ Let us,” 
exclaims the Post, “take new courage from this picture of the 
falsehood and rot of the aristocratic principle against 
which we are striving.” Mark here the contrast! An Eng- 
lishman, appointed to the task by one of the chief learned 
bodies of the world, the University of Cambridge, points out 
to his countrymen, for their reformation, what he considers 
to be the defects in the governmental system of his native 
land. An American, while his own country is in a state al- 
most of chaos, by reason of organic defects of constitution, 
seizes the opportunity to glorify himself, and, in the spirit of 
the Pharisee, to cry out “Iam holier than thou!” This is 
the fruit of the present enterprise of the Messrs. Harper. 
This is the motive for the present republication of Mr. Kay's 
chapters on England. We forbear comment on the book 
itselti—for that is needless. Its statements and its theories 
have, for years, been familiar to English readers. Its pic- 
tures are sad and sombre, Its doctrines of reform, though 
not always sound, are often excellent. We lament that such 
blemishes exist in English civilization—blemishes, however, 
which find their parallels in other countries, not excepting this 

“boasted and boastful American Republic. 

But while we thus lament, we do not forget that Eng- 
lish statesmen are quietly labouring, altogether re- 
gardless alike of foreign ignorance and of foreign cen- 
sure, to lighten the burdens of the English people. 
There are philanthropists hereabouts, who might profit 
by the example. Even Mr. Kay’s volume should be a 
rebuke to their inflated self esteem—for therein they can learn 
that an Englishman, dearly as he loves his country, may be 
candid in reference to her faults. Let them produce such a 
sample of American candour, now and then, and it might serve 
to display the national character to better advantage. Mr. Kay's 
chapters will not then have been republished in vain. There 
are some other respects too in which they are likely to do 
good. They will, among other things, teach the American 
worshippers of the Czar, that England, bad as she is, is a good 
deal better than Russia. This will be a sad stroke to that 
tender sentiment which hugs the idea of American alliance 
with a brutal despotism. They may also, if read with thought, 
teach that human nature itself is the direct source of many of 
the miseries of humanity, and that happiness, ifit ever come to 





bless this weary world, will come as the fruit, not of hatred, | 


and war, and murder, and all but under 
God's infinite mercy, of the spread of religious education. 


Husband and Wife is the title of « volume, by the author of 


“the Parent's Guide,” just published here, by Mr. Carleton. 
It treats of the science of human development through in- 
herited tendencies. The writer urges that there are laws of 
transmission in the mental and moral as well as 
the physical constitution, and it is the object of his book to 
show the existence of such laws and the necessity of obe- 
dience thereto. These doctrines are not very novel ; but they 
are advocated with earnest feeling, and in a simple style. A 
delicate taste naturally shrinks from public discussion of such 
atheme. The book is not one for thoughtless readers. Pa- 
rents, however, who would be wise, may find it useful. 


The American Publisher's Circular and Literary Gazette, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, by Mr. George W. Childs, may well 
claim a passing word of praise. A useful publication for the 
members of the book trade, it is also valuable to the general 
reader for its many items of literary information, and for its 
summary of gossip, foreign and domestic. The Gazette has 
now reached its ninth semi-monthly number, of a new series, 


and is growing in prosperity. We wish it continued increase 
in excellence and in success. 


—_—__>__——_ 
FAUST. 

The public is indebted to Punch, for the following clever 
summary, in verse, of Goethe’s famous poem. It is put forth 
as a “Comic Song, to be Sung at Music Halls,” and thus the 
stanzas are interspersed with prose comments, after the 


fashion of the cellar-singers of London and the Minstrels of 
New York. 


Come, listen, to a tale of woe, 
Twill set your eyes a running, 
Faust, set to music by Gounod, 
An ee I call stunning. 
Plain Faust most folks this story name, 
Kina some have thought it meeter, 
More fully to describe the same 
As Faust and Margherita, 


Or Marguerite. That’s French, you know; the other’s 
Italian; Margaret in plain English. Faust is Dr. Faustus, but 
different from the play by Marlow, a good deal more than I 
am from Billy Barlow, use in that ere car-racter I ave 
sometimes sung “ Raggedy, oh!” But, however :— 


Great Faust, a scollard and a sage, 
The wonder of his College, 

In learning did his mind engage, 
He was so fond of knowledge. 
But he grew old, as who does not 

ose life’s of long duration ? 
And found he little good had got 
By all his information. 


And then e was infirm too, and obbled like this ere. 
Limps.) 
So in his study, where he sat, 
Among his ks and bottles, 
Agrippa 8 works a workin at, 
And studyin Haristotle’s, 
He was about his mind to ease 
we, means of dead! Seven 
en st twa: istophe'es 
A flash of fire did rise on. 


Sitch a Guy! Ancient Nicholas without orns and tail. A 
very near relation of the Old Gentleman’s, if not the Old Gen- 
tleman his self. Dressed in red and black like a Swell of the 
period, with a cock’s tail feather in is at. An errin-stummick- 
ed cove, with an ook nose and oller cheeks—just so. (Makes 
faces.) A regular rum ’un. 


A vision of fair Ma: 
He did to Faust discover, 
Who instantly on her got sweet, 
And, for to be her lover, 
Did, for a dose of physic sell 
His precious soul to Bogey 
And stood transformed to a young Swell! 
Just now a poor old Fogey. 


So now, says Mephistopheles to Faust, “Come, Guy’nor, now 
let’s set out on our travels.” 
Then Mephistopheles through the air 
Did Faust directly carry, 
And oy ty rs fe naw y =! 
here e played Old Arry. 
Whilst tipsy students stood around, 
He tap a barrel handy : 
The wiue, when spilt — the ground, 
d up and burnt like brandy. 


And weren’t they frightened rayther! And warn’t there a 
jolly row !” 
Now Marguerite the market crossed, 
Returned from her devotions, 
Her sight inflamed the art of Faust 
With hammerous emotions. 
He stopped and spoke to her, the maid 
As y fair me onecy 4 
“T ain’t a Lady, Sir,’’ she said, 
“ Nor fair; and you are joking.” 


With that remark she cut her stick, 
But Faust he would pursue her, 
And M , the trick 
To win her, taught her wooer. 
He set a casket in her way, 
Of jewels, and they caught her: 
Trust pearls and diamonds to betray 
The art of Heve’s true daughter. 


Now Faust, a waitin in the street, 
Diskivered by her brother, 
Slew im, and got poor Marguerite 
To ocus er old mother. 
ewise 


tracted, 
In quod th ut her, to ba tried 
For what she ad transacted. 


Then Faust, with Mephi 
To help him liberate her, 
Uni her prison, without keys, 
& tater. 


More than to get an oss away 
' Out of a burnin stable. 


Faust and prayed, said all he could; 
ba, mh she quite ; 





alti ont oe it; 


On her straw couch she tumbled dead! 
Where‘all good rs go, Sirs, 
I caleulate her 5) ied ; 
And is’n went below, Sirs. 
And now to conclude, I ope you don’t suppose I’m so in- 
sensible of the importance of my mission as to fi to re- 


mind you that the affectin little istory which I’ve ad the onour 
of relatin to yer, as a purpose and a 


MORAL. 


Now you old gents, don’t dye yer air, 
To fo a lady-killin, 

And all young females you beware 
Of every smooth-faced villain. 

And yo and old, whate’er you do, 
Be proof agin on ; 

Give ook-nosed fiends your I. O. U. 
On no consideration. 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


In walking about Westminster Abbey, quite recently, we 
turned back from its wonted wide-open position one of the 
gates that the entrance to Henry the Seventh’s chapel, 
and noticed that some attempts had been made, doubtless by 
an unauthorized person, to clean several of the rosettes and 
bosses affixed to the intersections of the styles of the same, 
In place of the dusky greenish grey of the long-tarnished gild- 
ing upon bronze—colour almost of bronze itself, and admira- 
bly harmonizing with the surrounding interior and its gravely- 
hued details—there appeared, as the result of this experiment, 
an imperfect surface, neither rich and brilliant, as the work 
was originally produced, nor sober and characteristic, as time 
has le the rest still untouched. We trust the authorities 
of the Abbey, who have recently so wisely declared their in- 
tention to resist the intrusion of incongruous monuments, will 
not less strenuously resist the advances of the more mis- 
chievous “restorer,” under whatever name he may mask 
himself, and that this little beginning of “cleaning the dust 
off” may be sto at once. Unauthorized or not, let us ask 
what can be gained by recalling a tarnished lustre to these 

tes, such as may accrue from a continuation of the “ clean- 
~ ” in question? In the state so produced they will be 
neither one thing nor the other, neither venerable nor new. 
To begin “ cleaning” means to begin “ restoring,” and we are 
very sure the world does not desire a new, or “as good as 
new,” Abbey at Westminster. 

In due time many of the monuments may be removed to 
places where their offence will be less than it is now; even 
some of those which have merit, but ace out of keeping with 
the building, must find a home elsewhere, so that people may 
decide if their excellence be of the best sort. Of these are 
the monuments to Capt. Montagu, in the north isle, which 
completely conceals Lord Holland’s bust; the group re 
senting Fox reclining in the arms of Liberty, Peace at his feet, 
and the negro at side. Lord Haughton himself would 
scarcely like to continue the intrusion of such productions as 
the statue of Wilberforce in a church, nor would his calm re- 
flection desire to retain the grouping of seas, ships, sailors, 
anchors, nude admirals, pancake-like clouds, genii, sepoys, sa- 
vages, lions, bears, Cupids, Victories, battles, columne rostra- 
te, coaches, guns, flags, spears, galleys, urns, spades, skulls, 
skeletons, trumpets, drums, steelyards, and Heaven knows 
what, that now load the finest Gothic church in England. 
Pitt may find a better place to declaim from than the top of 
the western door. of an edifice which, when it is used, holds 
an audience that turns its back to him. Poor Pitt! Vice-Ad- 
miral Charles Watson may receive the obeisances of the Ge- 
nius of Calcutta, and exhibit the humiliation of Chanderna- 
gore in chains, elsewhere than in the temple of mercy and of 
peace, or near the beautiful triforium, destroyed to give it 
room, of Westminster Abbey. “That amiable spy,” or 
André, might be commemorated in a better place then that 
which holds the monuments of Newton and a host of the 
truly glorious dead of England. 

In many cases the monuments would be visibly improved 
by a fitter and properly designed location. The splendid sta- 
tue of Watt that now fills up the whole Chapel of St. Paul, 
cannot be seen as a masterpiece of its sculptor’s genius, though 
it hides all about it, and presents the problem of how the egg 
got into the bottle—so much + is it than the space of en- 
trance. Banks’s monument to Sir Eyre Coote, Flaxman’s to 
Chatham, that by Nollekens to the Captains of 17938, even the 
cumbrous slab that bears the monument to Wolfe, while it 
shuts off a whole chapel and hides the fine tomb of Sir Francis 
Vere—a great captain of his day to whom England owes that 
Wolfe should not overshadow him, and a host of others, are 
of this class. These would find a fit place in a British Val- 
halla not far from Westminster Abbey. Such of them as are 
not of an ecclesiastical character might well grace the interior 
of s Houses of Parliament, while the spots in which the 
great English dead repose in the Abbey—might be marked on 
slabs in the floor, as was done by the grave of Newton and 
many more when it was convenient to remove the nonuments 
from above them. Where would Mr. Gibson’s statue of Sir 
Robert Peel look better than in the Houses of Parliament or 
a British Valhalla? In the last, at least, the peculiar incon- 
gruities of modern boots and a Roman toga would be lessened 
by the work being removed from a Gothic edifice. 

It may be objected that it is difficult to draw the line of ex- 
clusion, and know what are the monuments to be retained, 
and what those to be removed. The objection is a common 
one, but has little force when we come to examine the cir- 
cumstances of the question to be decided. Of course the most 
fit monuments for such an edifice as Westminster Abbey are 
those which are in keeping with its architecture; we should 
as soon think of pulling down the Confessor’s Chapel as of 
removing his tomb, or those of the old kings and queens— 
Henry the Third, Edward the First, Edward the Third, Queen 
Eleanor, Richard the Second and his Queen—these, a 
they differ greatly in style trom the admirable tombs on 
north of the altar, ¢. ¢., those of Aymer de Valence, Edmund 
Crouchback, and the Countess of Lancaster. To these may 
be added the tombs of William de Vulence, John of Eltham, 

Alianore de Bohun, Lord Berners, and 


monument which from its age or situation 
or is not in violent antagonism to the ar- 
chitectural or sacred character of the edifice. This class of 
memorials should not be removed. It is strange that Henry 
the Third, re-founder of the A! as he was, should lie under 
ce with the Gothic archi- 


is so far fortunate that not only does the lapse of centu- 
et Fetal, momcenenta Of the clams above 
but that there is impressed u; them a 





if not with architec- 
Wich the parpees, I sy all the modern 
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tombs, statues, memorials, tablets, and Ww’ seem, and | Spithead and stood in for the Sandhead, and was soon about ag wath, tis cnaies moved of with Se lond— ihe mn ont 
essentially Pagan in a oe at any a oe and standing to the westward until ina line with Ryde | m a grain of corn ten times as big and heavy as itself— 
rate, there Tittle or nothing to indicate that commemo-| pier and Southwick fort on Portsdown, when she again went | along narrow tracks, in and out the timber and other im- 
rate men of Christian belief; not a Christian em! is to be | round and stood in for Fane ae off which she made | pediments in its way ; round the various docks, without noise 
found upon a tenth part of them. Hope and her Anchor, |.her final tack, and weathered the Commodore’s yacht at 4h. | or friction, the great load progressed until it finally reached 
Justice and her Scales, and other common-places, rule in the | 43m. 45s., receiving the conquering gun in passing amid the |its destination. The weight of the boiler was about eight- 
later works as completely as do’the pressed palms, the ordered | boisterous hurrahs of her crew. The was by this time | and-twenty tons, which, with that of the truck and 
feet, the air of waiting and the Christian emblems on the more | at Spithead, and dowsed her gaff to | jogging uietly over | engine, made a total of forty-three tons; nevertheless it went 
ancient burial-places. One feels at once, in looking at Flax-| the remainder of her course, and weathering the modore | smoothly over the yard, and, in uence of its b 
man’s Lord Mansfield, that the scul| intended to comme- | at 5h. Om. 45s. The Osprey was not timed. The Commodore | wheels, made even less mark upon the pavement than would 


rate a great Judge, in the Pitt that ts from above the 
western door an po ry in the Fox an individual of benevo- 
lent Fm pe and —- pened nd on een See 
attended by a n and a strange ts) pro 

Sir Robert Peel inight be one of the Body om us, or 
an officer of the Tamworth Yeomanry, for all we learn by 
his tomb. In short, it is clear that these monuments “ com- 
memorate” in an uncouth and crude way, the personages 
whose names they bear and their doings in this world, rather 
hristian faith, their immortal hopes, or 


statues designed in such a limited and merely 
them the sculptors have so far 

ir employers, that they have 
prepared public monuments, fit for a Forum, V 
square, but unfit fora church. They are memorials, bet not 
tombs. 


m) 
pore in spirit to these, even such monuments as that 
piece of carving, the altar-tomb of the Duke and 
pero of Buckin; , a late seventeenth-century work, or 
the catafalques, as those of the Percys, or the “stately” 
Duke and ess of Newcastle, the “ fantastical” pair, w 
known in Charles’s time, which fill so much of the wall-space 
at Westminster, have something that is in keeping, much of 
it due to their age, with the existing appearance of the Abbey 
interior. We could not well remove these; their mischief is 
done and cannot be repaired, although the cumbrous backing 
to many of them might go, with profit to the building and no 
injury to themselves. ‘These tombs generally, either by their 
ineniptions or characteristic decorations, have a Christian 
character, and are not seldom valuable as works of Art. 


The mischief done to the Abbey by the introduction of un- | joint prize of 25/. each, or 50/. in all, for the third vessel of any 


fit monuments dates, by far the greater portion of it at least, 
within the last hundred and fifty years. Mr. Secretary Craggs 
‘was an early and unblushing intruder ; poe anet he brought 
in his queer urn, and still stands shivering beside it. Then a 
host of undistinguished folks followed; the Honourable Mr. 
and Miss This and That, until the space that might have held 
the really was filled with the very little. To make fresh 
“hanging” s for tablets and backgrounds for tombs, huge 
freestone walls were erected, shutting out the vistas, filling up 
arcades, and hiding or leading to the destruction of fine car- 
vings and sculptures, and in more than one case, altering the 
structural 2 ment of the Abbey itself. Now almost ail 
these encumbrances may be swept into a fitter place, and in- 
stead of filling up the spaces “ between” (under) the nave ar- 
cade with rows of statues,as Lord Haughton proposes, we 
may, without the — approach to “ restoration,” again 
bring much of the glorious Abbey into its proper condition 
by a careful clearness of space that ought never to have been 
filled —Athenaum. 
° geo aa 
MORE OCEAN YACHT-SAILING. 

We continue the interesting narrative of the English sail- 
ing-match across the Channel. The Gipsy does not appear 
herein. The Times of the 22nd ult. says: 

The result of the match between the class of vessels 
for the £50 prize given by Mr. Hobson, of the Royal Victoria 
Yacht Club, we shortly announced yesterday by telegram 
from Ryde, stating the time of arrival of the Aline schooner, 
Commodore Thellusson (the winning vessel), and that the 
Julia yaw), Mr. George Fielder, and the Galatea schooner. 
Mr. Broadwood, were at the same time in sight, but had not 
arrived at the Club’s anchorage off Ryde. e are now ena- 
bled to a the following additional culars relative to the 
race. It was fixed as a “time race” for all yachts over 50 tons 
belonging to the Royal Victoria Yacht Club, and the a akg 
pointed for starting from the west end of Cherbourg bi - 
‘water was to be at 9 A. M. on Thursday, the goal to be Ryde- 

The wind was blowing heavily, and a nasty sea 
was running outside, so that the matches stood a chance of 
being postponed until the following day. The Commodore, 
however, got under way in the Aline, and signalled the first- 
class vues intending to compete to join him, when the Gala- 
tea and the Julia ran up their fighting and joined their 
chief. The Galatea in joining hauled down her racing flag 
again, and signalled that she should sail across in company, 
but not in competition for the prize, having won the prize 
over—the Commodore’s Cup. The match was thus left to the 
Aline and the Julia. The three finally started at 12h. 40m., 
and, after a slashing race across, Ryde-pierhead as fol- 
lows :—Aline, 8h. 42m. 30s.; the Julia, 9h. 43m. The Aline 
therefore became the winner, but a further reference to this 
will be found in the “ Notice” below. The ian schooner 

t Werki, Prince Wittgenstein, built by the designers and 
Teilders of the Aline, Messrs. Camper Nicholson, of Gos- 
rt, started from Cherbourg at 12:57, and arrived in sight the 
Rav Lightship at 9 P. M. e Galatea was not timed, but the 
fact of her not having been in the race, nor passed with can- 
vass, and being in sight with Julia at the time of the Aline 
arriving off Ryde, proves that she had done her work across 
the Channel with her usual celerity. 
The race for the second-class of vessels for £50 was fixed 
for yesterday morning, to start from the west end of Cher- 
Breakwater at 6 A. M., the entries for this race being 


the stabel cutter, 48 , H. H. cane; ome, 
49 tons, T. Groves, jun.; and Osprey yawl, mmodore 
Lord Bi , tthe race, it was wn, would lie between 
the two clipper cutters, but Lord Burghley, to keep the sport 

, entered his little yawl with them, even with a certain- 


“ whipper-in.” 
N.W. p 
early in the afternoon 
ly levelled towards Bembridge Point on the look-out for the 


leading vessel. At4 P. M. a smart looking cutter opened the 
point, cracking on “all she knew,” and a few minutes more 


A nice full sail breeze from 


the “red, white, red” of the famous a could be dis- 
tinctly made out fluttering above the of her gaff topsail. 
But a very short time h before ther craft 





came in Vv w and made out to be the Syren in hot chase after 
the Chrystabel. It must have been a glorious! tested 


ell | terday afternoon. 


and all the officers of the Club which have returned from 
Cherbourg speak in the very warmest terms of the courtesy 
and attention received by them from the Admiral of the port, 
the French naval and mili officers, and from the mayor 
and civic dignitaries, and all c’ civil and military, durin 
their stay at Cherbourg. A Government steamer was - 
ly appointed by the French Admiral to tow the respective 
yachts to and from the commercial basin in the town and the 
roadstead, on their arriving in the port and again when they 
wished to leave. The races to and from Cherbourg are likely 
to become a standing part of the annual programme of the 
Royal Victoria Yacht Club. 

nm Monday the club sail their ocean matches, three in num- 
ber, to Plymouth Breakwater—two prizes being given by Mr. 
T. Broadwood, owner of the Galatea, to all yachts belonging 
to. the Royal Victoria Yacht Club; the first vessel of any rig 
inside the west end of the Breakwater to receive » piece of 
plate value 601, and the second vessel a piece of plate value 
401. The third prize is explained in the following “ Notice” 
which, in a spirit reflecting the highest possible credit on the 
two gentlemen named, was posted in the hail of the club yes- 


“ NOTICE. ‘ 

“The Commodore, who has won the first prize (50/.) offered 
by Mr. Hobson, of the R. V. Y. C., and Mr. Broadwood, who 
has won the 50/. schooner match in the Club Regatta (the Ga- 
Jatea’s walk over), are of opinion that neither of these races 
has been productive of satisfactory results. 

“ The Commodore and Mr. Broadwood are anxious to pro- 
mote sport, and they have therefore resolved, after presenting 
the crews of their respective yachts with 25/. each, to give a 


rig which may be entered for the Broadwood Cup and Plate, 
and be the third vessel inside the Breakwater at Plymouth. 

“ Terms of sailing and date of entries to be the same as those 
already advertised for the Broadwood prizes. 

* It will be optional for the owner of the second vessel to 
take the second prize of 50/. in a piece of plate or in cash. 

“ Royal Victoria Yacht Club-house, Aug. 21.” 


a 
THE NEW JACK OF ALL WORK. 


There is a limit to the physical powers of man, but, appa- 
rently, there is none to the conceptions of his mind and the 
works of his hand. Indeed, we see day by day that he is 
surrounding himself with more Titanic creations ; and it has 
often struck us that the time will come when he will be beaten 
by the mighty engines he constructs. If the reader has ever 
seen the department of the Arsenal at Woolwich in which the 
boilers for the steamships of war are stored, he will be able 
to appreciate the difficulty we mention. As the might of our 
iron navy increases, the size of the motive power increases 
also, until at length we find ourselves surrounded by the ap- 
pliances of giants rather than of men. These steam-boilers, 
or instance, are, on an average, as large as a good-sized cot- 
tage, und their weight is proportionately enormous, yet such 
structures have to be moved about from place to place, lifted 
in and lifted out of ships, and conveyed for miles as though 
they were =, bricks from hand to d. If we 
look again at the limbs of the mighty engines these boilers are 
required to move, we are equally struck at the pigmy force of 
man in comparison. The main shaft of the A iron-clad 
we saw in the International Building, the gigaatic girders for 
payin Spm 2 we sometimes see straining the hearts out of 
a whole squadron of horses as they creak slowly along upon 
their ponderous wains—all these are evidences of the 
ensteins we are building up and the motions of which we 
seem ‘so impotent to control. It may be said, we have the 
steam-engine to supplement our efforts ; but that is not suffi- 
cient: we want a giant that will follow us about like a dog— 
a tireless agent that can go where man can and can work 
where he works. Have we not horse-power to any extent ? 
says the reader. Yes; but our requirements have outgrown 
the power of draught animals, at least in the narrow streets 
and roads of cities and towns. If the reader only considers 
for a moment the sharp turns that must occur in transferring 
heavy pieces of machinery from one part of town to another, 
he will see that a long string of horsea sometimes work at a 
fearful disadvantage ; indeed, when a street has to be turned 
at right angles, it must be clear that at times the whole weight 
of the draught is thrown upon the two shaft horses. Sucn a 
limited power of transport puts us in the position of Robinson 
Crusoe with his unwieldy canoe, which he had not power to 
get to the water. It is very observable, however, that a t 
want in this country does not go long unsupplied, and two 
or three years ago Bray’s traction engine entered into the 
field of labour, and is now so far perfected that it has got rid 
of the old difficulty about transport for ever. Last year it did 
most of the heavy carriage of machinery to the Exhibition, 
and the — are pretty familiar with the ap ice of the 
powerful steam tug that moved so noiselessly along our streets 
and carried, apparently without effort, loads of between thirty 
and forty tons. But it is in the Dockyard at Woolwich, where 
it has been at work since the beginning of the year, that the 
full capabilities of this locomotive power have been brought 
out. It is, in fact, the Jack of all work of the yard, and, like 
the elephant’s trunk, nothing is too light or too heavy, too 
delicate or too ponderous, for its powers. 
ps the oddest among the many very odd creatures 

found in Australia is the animal called the ornithorhynchus, 
which appears to be a mixture of the duck, the beaver, and the 
mole ; and the traction engine, constructed according to the 
order of the dockyard authorities, now at work there, is about 
as strange a medley of half-a-dozen machines having appa- 
rently totally diverse functions. Independently of its trac- 
tion power—its main employment—it is fitted up as a steam 
derrick, as a fixed engine to turn the shafting in the work- 
shops, and as a capstan to haul the ships about the docks ; 
and finally, it is now used as a very powerful steam fire-en- 
gine, capable of throwing a jet to the top of the highest ship- 
building sheds; in short, it can do an Zz, the dockyard 
declare, short of talking, and that it can do, after its 

hen we saw it at 


rank- 





a score of straining horses with their hoofs flashing fire. As 
an instance of the odd jobs it is put to do, we may mention 
that a particular balk of oaken timber being wanted from the 
middle of a stack, an immense number of labourers were told 
off to haul it out. After many efforts, however, they gave it 
up, when the engine, happening to pass on other work, the 
driver volunteered to get it out—a work done almost as 
speedily as the pulling out of a double-tooth, an operation it 
somewhat resembled, inasmuch as the balk of timber was very 
irregular in form, and must have required an awful tug to ex- 
tract it from the stack. When any steamer requires any repairs 
to her screw, this handy jack of the yard goes down to the edge 
of the dock, fits up its derrick *p tus, and in a few minutes 
the huge blades of the screw are thed on tothe quay wall. This 
kind of work is varied sometimes by unloading timber from 
the ship’s side, and taking it to the stack; or with her capstan- 
head she lifts the heavy chain cables from the holds of the 
men-of-war; and when the other labourers have done their 
work, and the — stationary engine of the yard is at rest for 
the day, the traction-engine comes up, plants herself firmly in 
the shop where motive power is required for over-work, the 
band is slip over her driving-drum, and immediately the 
whole machinery of a department is at work. She is con- 
stantly thus employed in the armour-plate shed, and in con- 
sequence of the small expense at which she is worked, com- 
pared with the large stationary engine, an immense saving 
accrues to the public service. ss 
Perhaps the most curious and interesting feature of the trac- 
tion-engine is the arrangement by which she is enabled to 
climb hills which horses with heavy loads could a ae 
and not only to climb but to descend with equal facility. In 
order to accomplish this, the driving wheels are fitted with 
a mechanical arrangement which acts like a cat’s-claw, in 
seizing or taking firm hold of the ground. These talons are 
projected through the rim of the wheel, and are withdrawn 
with a feathering action like that of a paddle-wheel at the mo- 
ment they act as an obstruction; they simulate, in fact, the 
sheathing action of the cat’s-claw, — themselves, at every 
rotation of the wheel, of the clogging soil. The engine is ca- 
pable of ascending gradients as steep as one in six, and she has 
2 gpa times been seen, » the agen ang iy the a 
e, conveying a 68-pounder , weighing 112 cwt., down the 
Sumnstend fond, ore the celp scciteiay ef Burrage-hill, and 
returning by the descent of Sandy-hill to the Arsenal; a feat 
which, it is needless to say, horses could not have accom- 
plished. On Woolwich-common, moreover, she manauvres 
with three of these ponderous 68-pounders with an astunish- 
ing facility. The wheels of the traction-engine are so broad 
that they do no damage to the ordin road, and they run 
without sinking in marshy land and on loose ground where or- 
dinary waggons would sink beyond reclaim. The oo | 

of the engine, when carrying aload over broken ground, 
is about three miles an hour, but she will run at the rate of 
ten miles an hour; and it has been proved that she has been 
capable of drawing over a good road as great a weight as a 
hundred tons. Thisspeed and power of traction, and the low 
cost at which she works, the expense for the coke not being 
more than two-and-sixpence per day, point to the t adap- 
tability of the traction-engine for lines of metropolitan tram- 
way or to lines running between towns incapable of support- 
ing a railway with its aqsenes rolling-stock. The engine 
moves so noiselessly that, if one were constructed specially to 
run in our streets, no horses would be frightened by it, and it 
may be easily arranged to avoid the escape of steam altoge- 
ther. However, the extraordin: handi and pact 
ness of this new power, the ability to turn her power to any 
kind of work, the ease with which she is guided by the aid of 
the steerage wheel, will, without any measure of doubt, ren- 
der her the indisp bi panion of man wherever great 
works are in progress, or mighty engines have to be li and 
conveyed from place to place in the ordinary course of the 
day’s work. To the arsenal and dockyard the engine now at 
work there is invaluable, and the cost has been so much less 
than horse-power that two teams have already been dispensed 
with. In the old days of horse-traction it was a common thing 
to see skilled hands, earning five shillings a-day, employed at 
mere labourers’ work in certain em ncies, for want of a 
full supply of traction power; now this is saved by the 
ever ready power of this manageable monster, which promises 
to become the common drudge of man in every field of exer- 
tion where gigantic powers have to be called into action. We 
have something to say of an Act of Parliament of last session, 
by which the Home is empowered, at his arbitrary 
discretion, to forbid the — of steam traction-engines on 
the common highways, bu 
till next week.—London paper, August 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Just now, in town as well a3 in the country, ladies’ toilets 
have almost everywhere the appearance of costumes, and it is 
therefore difficult to give many other details than those rela- 
ting to such actualities. Except in some particular circum- 
stances, as m ceremon for instance, the customary 
full dress seems to be for the time forgotien; and even in 
Paris itself the costume des bains de mer has so fat become gen- 
eral that the only thing wanting to complete it in the capital 
is the pretty white cane so cavalierly sported by the fair 
French dames at the seaside, who excuse themselves for car- 
rying such an article de voyage by affirming that it is useful as 
affording assistance when walking on the sands or climbing 
the rocks. To meet the case of t who do not care to use 
the cane, a long description of parasol has been introduced, 
sufficiently strong to answer the purposes of the canne des 
messieurs, without their patronesses to the accusa- 
tion of wishing to imitate gentlemen in this hitherto-re- 
spected possession of the stro sex. 

The colours still @ la mode for dresses are those which can- 
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with either in bows, ‘circles, or any shape the 
tasted nendions may select, are wise pretty , &S- 
pecially for country toilet. The burnous, camail, and paletot 
commun ip Uoaean @ Se ame ae ae robe, and are 
particularly graceful in a costume of white muslin, accom- 
peuee by Ss of the Tuscan hats of the present approved 

ion, ornamented with a nice white feather. 

Walking Dress for the Country.—Rather ample dark grey 
silk robe, with eng evn casaque, trimmed with guipure 
d A feature in this costume is the coiffure, composed 
of a Tuscan chapeau _postillon, ornamented with a. black vel- 
vet bow, a bird of Paradise, and a long white tulle veil 4 la 
chdtelaine, The bottines to accompany are in yellow leather, 
with high heels, 

Heening Dress.—This dress may be either in white taffety or 
muslin. The skirt is provided with 4 white fluted flounced, 
surmounted with a light blue guipure trimming and graduat- 
ing ornaments, which give a certain character of distinction 


to the robe; the — co} is also ornamented with simi- 
lar blue guipure g. The sleeves are short, elegant, and 
enlivened with epaulettes in guipure to matc! 


he. 

Dress.—Slate-coloured robe of foulard, trimmed 
round the skirt with lozenges of deep blue ribbon. Long 
camail, similarly trimmed round the edge, but plain behind. 
The grey hat is the new chapeau postillon, ornamented with 
a velvet bow and a long blue leather. Small Russian bot- 
tines in yellow leather, and a narrow Purisian collar com- 
plete this costume.—Le Follet. 
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“CAVE CANEM.” 


There are certain petty social nuisances which we can only 
J facommaece § smile upon, and cheerfully, hy itically again 
of course, make up our minds to endure. One of these nui- 
sances is the Man of roe Dear as his own children, 
if he has any, and dearer if he 't, to their owner, they are 
equally troublesome to the casual visitor. Let us say, for in- 
stance, that Jones keeps six or seven dogs of different sorts 
and sizes. Jones ruralises within an easy distance of town, 
and you, whose work is in London, obtain half a day’s respite 
from labour, and run down by train to enjoy a pleasant talk 
and a good walk through the fresh air and over the green 
fields that surround the house that Jones has built. You, 
whose heart yearns towards your friend, are received by large 
dog number one at the front gate, as if you were a ee 
thief, a e,and a vagabond. He is no respecter of persons, 
and were he more free you would be even jess welcome than 
youare. Scylla is passed, but there is a Charybdis to be 
passed in the shape of an enormous Blood Hound who, unable, 
in consequence of the restraints of civilised life, to indulge his 
natural inclinations, stands on the top uf his kennel and yowls 
at you in savage disappointment. Jones will tell you after- 
wards that the creature is of an affectionate disposition and 
will “ readily attach himself to you, when he knows you ;” you 
cannot help inwardly feeling that, if loose, he would attach 
himself to you with equal readiness, even when he hadn’t the 
pleasure of your acquaintance. Then there is the medium 
sized black shaggy dog of uncertain breed and dangerous eye, 
who lies on the mat before the front door and at your ap- 
proach growls suspiciously. You stop and say feebly “ Poo’ 
dog, Poo’ old fellow, then,” and comfort yourself with the as- 
surance that he won't bite if you ’re not afraid of him; but as 
you can’t help feeling confoundedly afraid of him the odds are 
that he will. So then you stand hesitatingly with this feroci- 
ous nuisance ’twixt you and the bell. A servant accidentally 
coming to the door lets you out of the difficulty and in to the 
house. We say nothing of the King Charles of whom you 
make a mortal enemy by nervously sitting upon him when 
asleep in anarm-chair. -We pass over the wretched little toy 
terrier, who being allowed on the table at luncheon time’ 
pushes his nose into your plate of pigeon pie, and with a tip 
of his tale spills your sherry over your light summer wear. 
Let that go: you can only say “Oh, never mind, never mind, 
it doesn’t matter in the least,” and look as if = rather pre- 
ferred being damp and uncomfortable than otherwise; profes- 
sing great joy of course on hearing that “ Sherry doesn’t stain,” 
upon which you can say; “Oh, that’s all right,” albeit you 
have a misgiving upon the subject which no assurance can 
overcome. No; it is in the afternoon walk, when every dog 
becomes a bore. You want to keep up with the pedestrian 
exercise an entertaining two hours converse with Jones. Jones 
says at starting, “ You don’t mind bringing the dogs with us, 
do you, just forarun!” If you are strong-minded you will 
object; if not, you won't. Off you both start with a pack of 
six or seven. At the finish of the first half-mile you are warm- 
ing into a mutual exchange of thought and useful experiences. 
You ask Jones why he advises you against a certain specula- 
tion which to you seemed highly advantageous. He begins 
his answer thus.—“ Well you see there are a great many rea- 
sons; first”—here he suddenly stops and looks about quickly, 
then addresses you with some anxiety—“ Are all the dogs 


ere 

You pretend to count and say “ yes,” at hazard. 

“ No,” says he, “ Spots not here” (whistles). “Spot! Spot! 
Spot!” (calls ad4ibitum.) “ Confound that dog! do you mind 
going back alittle way?” Of course you say you don’t, and 
you both retrace your steps down tifelane. After going about 
a hundred yards, during which Jones does nothing but whis- 
tle and call, Spot breaks out of the hedge at the point you'd 
just left, and comes at full gallop towards you. He is re- 
buked and off you start again. 

“You were saying—” you commence, anxious for the im- 
portant information. 

“Ah, yes!” returns Jones, evidently having forgotten all 
about it. “Ah! oh _— sank ti) bags — 
th against that ™m 8 stops). Mop’s 
poe ce Ccalle) Mop! Mop! Mop? (whistles). Would ou 
mind just getting over that paling and seeing if the little 
brute’s got into the field after the hares. 7 Mop! Mop! 

Then to another dog that’s running away.) Ah! come here, 

ir!—Would you!” After very hot and tearing your 
clothes in hunting after some considerable time, 
Jones arrives at the concli that “ the little beggar has 
gone home,” which ultimately turns out to be the case. 

“ Well,” begins Jones, after your walk has been resumed 
for some minutes, “The chief reason against this en 
into the speculation is, that, in the first place, all the Direc- 
tors”—here you come in sight of a pond, and he breaks off— 
“ Just see Nep go in the water: lend me your stick: Hie in, 
Nep; good dog, then; Hie in, Sir.” But there being no re- 
sponse to this order of the bath, you look round and discover 
en, in hunting a calf round 


ter some time tired o' he drops it in some the- 
was of which onl sagacious brute himself has any 
y ad convecustion never resumed, as you are 


tering | cent woul 





fortunate venture in the very speculation against which your 
friend would have sacieusis captioned you had he not i 
pened to be a Man of Many Dogs.— Punch. 

aarti Sree: 


A BILL OF HEALTH. 


Mr. Leigh Murray is one of the very best of our few good 
actors, and the stage is a loser by the unfrequency of his ap. 
ce. His health has not been , and we are doubly 
glad, for his own sake and that of his’ art, to see that he has 
resumed his en ents. He dresses, walks, and speaks like 
a gentleman, and acts with a full comprehension of his author, 
and an earnest intention of making his author comprehended. 
And in the-more elevated drama, Mr. Leigh Murray shows 
that he has loftier gifts. Mr. Punch is happy to have an op- 
portunity of saying this. Having said it, he begs to remark 
upon a novelty which Mr. Murray’s manager has introduced 
into the ed These interesting documents announce 
that Mr. h Murray will appear “ having recovered from 
an attack of Rheumatic Gout.” It is all matter of taste, and 
some persons may enjoy a comedy the more from knowing 
exactly what has been the matter with a leading performer, 
but on the whole we almost think that “indisposition,” or 
“ illness,” would have been ye without any such decided 
realism. Suppose this fashion of letting the audience into the 
entire confidence of the performers were to prevail, what a 
cheerful play-bill we might have, especially in an influenza 
season. e should read that— 
THIS EVENING WILL BE PERFORMED 
OTHELLO, 
OR THE STRAWBERRY SPOTTED HANDKERCHIEF. 
BY W. SHAKSPEARE. 
OTHELLO (who has obligingly recovered from 
the chickem-pox) ...........cceseccceseees Mr. BELLOWMORE. 
luego (being his first appearance since he was 
operated upon for his corns) ....... ocadegh M 
Cassio (having been cured of a bleeding at the 
nose) Mr. Spoons. 
RopERIGO.(second time since his vaccination)..Mrz. WopsHort. 
BraBaNTIOo (his re-appearance after the excision 
of a and the stoppage of his wisdom 
toot 
Montano (convalescent after neuralgia in the 
STG BUID cocccresccncescecssecses Mr. OwWLER. 
DEsDEMONA (a great deal better than could be 
expected. N.B. Baby perfectly well)...... Mrs. RaBsits. 
Emiiia (who has kindly consented to appear, 
though a martyr to sciatica and hysterics). .M1ss QUICKFIDGET. 
This sort of thing would certainly give the audience a per- 
sonal interest in the performer, no | the latter would be cu- 
riously watched to see whether any signs of the late indispo- 
sition could be detected. So far, that sympathy would b> 
created which aids the electric effect of art; but, on the whole, 
we think that the afflictions of our favourite artists had better 
continue to be vested in the graceful indefiniteness of a doc- 
tor’s certificate, and we beg to add that we should not have 
taken any notice of the little eccentricity on the part of the 
Strand ee, if it had not enabled Mr. Punch to ap- 
prise a urray that he, P., is exceedingly glad to see 
him, L. M., again at his work. Good actors are not so plentiful 
in these days that we can spare a very good one.— Ditto. 
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Fata BaLLoon ADVENTURE.—When a man has lost his 
life by his foolhardiness, it seems cruel to arraign him for an 
offence which has cost him and his family so dear. And, per- 
haps, if there were nothing more concerned in the fatality 
than his own imprudence, it would be as well to let the mat- 
ter pass without comment. But it a happens that we 
may not learn something from what we call fatal “ accidents,” 
which may prevent their recurrence. Rather more than 
twenty years ago Miss Moir threw herself off the Monument, 
and the authorities were content to regret her folly and ho) 
that no one would imitate her example. Not long afterwards, 
some one did imitate her example, and then the authorities 
thought that it might be as well to put a stop to this mode of 
suicide, by erecting a railing which would render it impossi- 
ble. No one has thrown himself off the Monument since. 
We hope, too, that, for a time at least, we have seen the last 
of those constructive suicides against which the Queen has 
protested in language which, we trust, will long live in the 
memory of her subjects. But there is always some gap to 
stop. On Monday last a man met his death by a balloon ac- 
cident, under circumstances which, from the beginning, pro- 
mised danger, and which only by something little short of a 
marvel could end happily. There was a“ grand fée” given 
in the park of Mr. North, at Basford, near Nottingham, for the 
benefit of the General pee and part of the day’s plea- 
sure was to see Mr. Coxwell ascend in his balloon. The bal- 
loon was small and new; and when “the accomplished 
aéronaut” had inflated and tried it, he found that it would not 
carry his weight. Thrice he got into the car, but the balloon, 
even without ballast, would not lift him. The specific gra- 
vity of the gas was three times greater than it should have 
been; and as the ascent could not be made without six bags 
of ballast, one of the bystanders recommended that the balloon 
should be packed up, and the ascent relinquished. Mr. Cox- 
well, however, was in+a difficulty. There was the balloon; 
and there was the mob expecting to see it goup. The per- 
formance was part of the consideration for which they had 
paid their money; and if they were disappointed, Mr. Cox- 
well feared that they might tear his air-ship to pieces, and 
perhaps offer violence to himself. In this difficulty, a man 
named Chambers, lighter than Mr. Coxwell, stepped forward 
and offered, as he had some paenee in such matters, to go 
up if the balloon would raise him. Coxwell consented; and, 
with two bags of sand, the volunteer started, and the crowd 
were satisfied. 

But the difficulty, removed from Mr. Coxwell’s shoulders, 
now took up its position on those of Chambers in a greatly 
aggravated form. 
been sufficient to raise Mr. Coxwell without any ballast. He 
weighed 11 st., Chambers weighed 9 st.; but he took up two 
bags of ballast with him. Their weight is not mentioned; 
but, supposing them together to have weighed twenty pounds, 
the lifung wer of the balloon when Chambers made his as- 

fe have been so small, that the addition of eight 

pounds’ weight must have sees it tothe ground. So that, 

if by an escape of gas, or an addition to the weight of the 

oon by its being wetted in passing through a cloud, the 

sustaining power was overbalanced by the load the balloon 

had to , the chances were a thousand to one that the re- 
sult would a Now, both these conditions took 


8. GROWLEY. 


Mr. Bonassvus. 


and they were vated by the fact that Chambers, 
diately afer he began to ascend, threw out a portion of his 
ballast. Shortly it rose the balloon entered a heavy 


hone, ota ae nt te Ee an OO ae 


four lions commissioned from Sir Edwin 
John Manners for the monument in Trafal, 


The lifting power of the balloon had not | shiftin 


Soins, ine — to do this till maa ots The 
gas rushing from the lower valve appears to have st’ him, 
and he was found, on the fall of the balloon, lying dead at the 
bottom of the car, with the valve-cord round his wrist ; so that 
the upper valve must have been kept completely open, utterly 
revi g the slight balance between the weight the balloon 
ang to comny and a power to cary &. 

This ly accounts for its collapse ; and on a review of the 
evidence given at the coroner’s inquest, it is but just to Mr. 
Coxwell to say that the circumstances which at starting ren- 
dered the ascent so perilous do not seem to have constituted 
the proximate cause of the fatality. But we cannot acquit him 
of blame in handing over his balloon to an amateur, of whose 
ability as an aéronaut he had no personal knowledge.—Zing- 
lish paper, August 29. 


Lorp Ciype’s FuNERAL.—With no pomp and with little 
ceremony, but with every mark of respect, the remains of 
Lord Clyde were, on the 22nd ult. laid by the side of his 
gallant friend, Sir James Outram, in the nave of Westminster 
Abbey. It is already known that, in compliance with his 
own request that his funeral should be quietly and unosten- 
tatiously conducted, arrangements were made by his friends 
that he should be buried in Kensal Green Cemetery, but, in 
accordance with a desire expressed in higher quarters, that 
intention was altered, and it was determined that he should 
rest amongst those whose names adorn our national history. 
From an early hour Berkeley Square was crowded with peo- 
ple anxious to witness the ceremony, while at the Abbey an 
equal interest was manifested. 

At half-past eleven o’clock the body of the deceased was 
put into the hearse, and the procession be; to move. The 
mourning carriages, of which there were fifteen, contained the 
following, erm f others :—Gen. Eyre, Col. M‘Murdo, Gen. 
Foster, 1 de Grey and Ripon, the Earl of Longford, the 
Marquis of Donegal, Lord Gough, Gen. Arbuthnot, the Earl 
of Lucan, Lord Rokeby, Sir R. Airey, Lord W. Paulet, Sir H. 
Horseford, Earl St. Maur, Col. Shadwell, Major Alison, Ma- 
jor-Gen. Coke, Viscount Dangan, Major Mansfield, Sir R. 
Hamilton, Col. Street, Col. Balfour, Mr. W. H. Russell, LL.D. 
(the Historian of the Crimea), and some of the servants of the 
deceased. These carriages were followed by carriages of tke 
Duke of Cambridge, the Prince of Wales (drawn by four 
horses), the Queen (drawn by six horses), the servants being in 
deep mourning, the Duke of Wellington, and between 20 and 
30 private carriages. On reaching the cloisters at the south- 
eastern corner of Deans’ Yard, the coffin was removed from 
the hearse, and it was then discovered that its lid was orna- 
mented with the most beautifully woven chaplets and immor- 
telles, which had been worked by the children of Gen. Eyre, to 
whom the deceased was very much attached. The appear- 
ance of the Abbey at the time the procession entered was very 
striking. Although it was understood that the funeral was to 
be strictly private, and there was some doubt whether achoral 
service would be performed, the nave and choir were crowded 
with persons, the vast majority of whom were in mourning— 
a better state of things than prevailed on some former occa- 
sions, when ladies appeared in dresses of the gayest descrip- 
tion. Amongst the auditory were many soldiers, and many 
more outside, a somewhat unnecessarily refused 
admission. The coffins in which the remains of Lord Clyde 
were Sey were of the simplest description. It was men- 
tioned at the Abbey, as a singular circumstance, that at the 
funeral of Sir James Outram in March last, Lord Clyde stood 
between five and six feet from the grave, and was deeply 
affected. Beneath the spot on which he then stood he now 
lies buried. 

Wuice Sympatuy.—Lord Clyde was buried in Westminster 
Abbey with the decent but moderate state rendered neces- 
sary by his last wishes. The Queen sent her carriage, in 
mourning, and a number of gentlemen of high rank honoured 
themselves by attendance; but Sir Charles Wood, who go- 
verns the Empire Lord Clyde regained, was neither present 
nor represented. Courtesy never was a Whig virtue; but 
they used to keep up the stately observances which become 
ancient and monarchical nations. 








A Mopet Lion—art Last.—After waiting more years than 
aman of middle likes to own for a — sight of the 
andseer by Lord 
uare, we are 
assured by a writer who has been favoured with a peep, that 
& model of one lion has actually been finished, and has been 
shown to “a few friends and critics,” in a private studio in 
Brompton. The model is small: and the working model 
has still to be made. This real model, however, we are told, 
can now be fashioned by inferior hands. When it is likely to 
be done, when it is likely to be ready for the caster, when the 
bronze is likely to be set up in Trafalgar Square, no hint is 
given. Ofcourse, the “friend and critic’ speaks in raptures 
of the lion thus shown to him. The public whofcare for Art 
will wait until the work is publicly shown before accepting as se- 
rious an announcement that the Landseer lior. beats all other 
lions, ancient and modern, the Egyptian lions of the Campi- 
doglio, the lions of the Assyrian frieze, the great lion of 
Cnidos, together with the lion of Canova and the lion of Lu- 
cerne, completely out of the field. The wurld will judge of 
that by-and-by. Meantime it will notice, with surprise, that 
it is now proposed to give us only one lion for our money— 
one lion, four times repeated, with such simple variations of 
attitude as a turn of the head or a wag of the tail may pro- 
duce. We cannot pretend to think that this is a satisfactory 
announcement. Rightly or wrongly, the world believed that 
it was to have four lions for the Nelson Column,—four distinct 
artistic works. It has paid for those four lions a very | 
sum of money. It has waited for them a great many years. 
Will it be content to know that a small model of one lion has 
been finished, and that the artist — to cast from this 
model four copies, with such unimportant changes as the 
ifting of a paw or the turning of an eyeball may effect in the 
character of the group ?—Atheneum, 29th ult. 


Sir E. Landseer has finished his model in clay for the lions 
to be erected at the base of the Nelson Column. He has spent 
a most exorbitant time on the work, but he has succeeded, 
and the lion will add to his reputation that of being a most 
accomplished sculptor. He has, we are happy to hear, thrown 
overboard English traditions, adhered to naturalism, and 
made his lion a lion, instead of that compound of a zebra, a 
lion, and some mythical beast which takes its place in the 
English coat of arms, We sup grown mep will be grey- 
headed before the lions are up, but that is better than the re- 
[gaa = her gar 8 ay beg te oe pemeeet a unicorn 
a possibility, an ought that griffins once been 
dcawn from the life.—Spectator, Ditto. 
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have joined the National The great 
welecaal cides ure to stir in the matter. We hear 
of a local committee in York, in which it is ex- 
pected that d of the Church will take an active 
= From we also hear news, and ina 

days we may have to report that centre of en- 
terprise. In a Committee has been formed 
for a local object the town is not unmindful of the fact 


of 
classes will soon be held, at the instance of 


Francis JosePx AT Frankrort—That rising young Mon- 
arch the Emperor of Austria, who is taking the lead in the af- 
fairs of Germany, and has wiped the dense old King of Prus- 
sia’s eye, and put his pipe out, has been figuring in the Con- 
gress of German Sovereigns at Frankfort like the great Ger- 
man sausage in the window at the corner of Bow Street 
amongst the small Germans by which it is surrounded. Ac- 
cording to the correspondent of a contemporary, writing on 
Monday week last :— 

“ Last night the Emperor gave a d banquet to his t 
col “7 went siespeaie to the Zoological Ram Nanedgan man 
a large crowd was assembled, by whom he was warmly greeted.” 


Zoological Gard: Francis Joseph made a remark. 
As the bear was climbing up his pole the Emperor observed 
that he all id get on as well with their Poles. 


Whereupon the bear roared, and so did the illustrious circle 
of which his Imperial Majesty was the centre, joining in a roar 
which was louder than thatof all the lions and tigers.— Punch. 


Scrence Weti-SuGaREeD.—Science begins ing its an- 
nual harvest before the farmers have done. The British As- 
sociation met at Newcastle on Wednesday, and owing to the 
popularity of Sir William Armstrong, who is the t of 
by 2,000 new bers were fled in the association, 
2, annual subscriptions annexed. Besides the sectional 

* papers and discussions there are, of course, to be much more 
t amusements. To-day there will be a trip to Sun- 

derland, where adventurers oe the Monkwearmouth 
Colliery, 1,800 feet deep. On Monday Mr. Coxwell and Mr. 
Glaisher are to make a scientific ascent, and we trust, also, 
unlike the unfortunate man at Nottingham, a scientific des- 
cent, and Mr. Glaisher is to lecture on his own achievement 
on a evening. On Wednesday next Sir William Arm- 
will shoot off 12-pounder breech-loading and shunt 





guns for the amusement of the Association, und to illustrate 
the highly destructive powers of his time and percussion seg- 
ment shell. Balls, concerts, and entertainments of every des- 
cription are to be crowned with a regatta, in which Green, the 
Australian Champion, Kelly, the Champion of the Tyne, and 
Chambers, the Champion of the Thames, are to measure their 
skill. So the science will be well sugared, and the sugar may 
prove, perhaps, as nutritious as the science.—Zzaminer. 





DEMAND FOR MAGISTERIAL OMNIPOTENCE.—The Morning 
Herald, in a very amusing article, takes up the cause — 
who are compelled to sit in country courts li ig to unia- 


telligible tales about chenille patents or withered ash trees. It |” 


also sympathises with juries who have to deliberate like the 
celebrated quorum of 5S. Ives—*“ during three hot days and a 
thunderstorm”—but our ancient ee reserves its 

: “ We have a tra- 


— ity for the metropolitan magistrates 
mtg some dull edition of ‘ Joe Miller,’ concerning a wry- 
mouthed family, who sent for a trate to blow out a can- 
dle. Absolutely, however, a very large, and, we should say, 
happy proportion of our fellow-creatures, believe that the ma- 
gistrates can do anything. Mr. Babbage thinks that they can 
strike the barrel-organsdumb. Viscount Raynham fancies that 
they can privilege a lord to play Don Quixote and the windmill 
at once in the public streets. A fair-haired girl, startling as the 
Adelphi ghost, suddenly rises before a sober barrister of seven 
years’ standing, and inquires what she is to do because her 
youthful husband ‘ with his hair parted in the middle, and, as 
any one can see, very intellectual and a tailor,’ has been smit- 
ten by a ‘dark-tressed beauty’ in Pentonville. What is the 
unfortunate Rhadamanthus to say? A wretched, pitiful, 
whimpering fellow, surnamed Raphael, pleads to a county 
court judge that a Pretty Jewess will not restore him a pre- 
sent which he had made to her before their affections were 
blighted. ‘ You should not give clocks to young women,’ says 
the learned Mr. Kerr, there we have our answer. 
. . .« There isa bad joke in an old play about a footman 
ing hanged because the handle came off a teapot; but se- 
poe we are coming to a similar extreme in another direc- 
tion. The at Bow-street was called upon the other 
day to assist a gentleman who had lost his hat at an irish wake. 
In another case a lodger inquired of Mr. W ch whether 
he was compelled to pay the rent of a room in which the pre- 
sence of vermin had been detected. ponualy Oo tin tno See. 
Our police-courts were constituted for other purposes. But 
where is the remedy? Idiots are bold, and magistrates are 
patient. ‘Nature hath strange fellows in her time,’ 
and strangest of any are the miscellaneous applicants for ad- 
vice to the magisterial bench.” —London Te 


TureateNeD Druc or GuHosTs.—Ghosts are becom- 
pO et ee Ee 


per have popularised 

tion of potograph has ularized t-taking. 
quavi sneha oP ee cecil chart to bene ts 
likenesses done; now, any one who can command 


cheap é pleasures ; the Banshee will soon 
Sead wo know babelt * * The wizards are already 
quarrelling and the ghosts are not unlikely 
to be introduced (verbally at least) in our courts of law. “Can 
a ghost be patented? and ee ee 
Site > ponslier on* tis spectral 


property; and Mr. King says oe eves is not new, bey 

reason to a ~ ‘olytechnic magician of a 
design on his spectres. The fact is, the ghost secret has been 
found out too soon, and weshall soon be all playing at haunted 
Link and shadowy visitants from the spirit world.—Hnglish 
y- ures 


Pant GRowING BY THE Poor.—The cultivation of plants 
in the house of the poor is one of the most beneficial 
which has been devised. The love of flowers has been un- 
doubtedly implanted by God in the heart of man. I was par- 
peers ny Ay open by the following remark of Lord Bacon: “ 
garden is the of human p God Almighty first 
planted a aes The love of flowers tends to elevate the 
taste and purify the pursuits, and there is no house, however 
small, but may have one or more growing on the window-sill. 
I was in many years ago, with a gentleman who spent 
thousands of pounds upon growing spleadid flowers. He kept 
a en py. as they were considered most clever at that 
he one diay said to me, “I do ali I can to raise splen- 
did carnations, but am always beaten by the cot ; for 
each one takes a my plant, which receives the whole atten- 
tion of the family: the plant, like a child, responds to the care, 
ot attain.” —Hibberd’ 





and grows to a perfection to which I cann 8 
G 's Magazine. 
Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 765. By T. 8. 
BLACK. 


TUE y 
_ 2a & 
a yk 
[a & @ 
Uy ry 


4 
Lal) 





WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in 5 moves. 





SoLuTION TO PROBLEM No. 764, 


White. Black. 
1BweQsB 1 Q to K 6 (best) 
2gtodhs 2 Any move 
3 P to Q4, or Kt to K 6, 

or Q tks Q, mating according to Black's play. 





In this yy of the Evans’ Gambit, Mr. Steinitz gave the 
odds of the Q Kt to an amateur of the London chess circles. 
Remove White’s Q Kt. 

White (8.) Black (A.) White (8.) Black (A.) 
1PtoKé4 K4 15 QtoK4 PtoK Bé 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 16 P tke Pen Kt tks P 

3 BtoB4é BtoB4 17 QB tks Kt boty 
4PtoQKt4 Btks KtP 18 Q to R7,ch to B2 
5PtoQB3S BtoB4 19 KRtoK QBtoKs 
6 Castles re Lt 20 Kt to K5,ch toK 
TPtoQé P tks 21 KttoKKta(d) B tks B P, ch 
8 P tks P gee Lh 22 KtoB be Se 
9PtoKRS PtoKR3 28 Kt tke KB tog 
10 BtoQ Kt? Sb ng + Ht Ly K to 
ll KBtoQ3 Kt to B38 25 K to Kt toQBé 
Ee ey a Castles 2% Rtks B tke Kt, ch 
13 PtoK 5(a) P tksP 27 KtoR to Kt 6 

14 P tks P Kt to Q4 White forced mate in 5 moves (c) 








(a) The commencement of a ‘ct retty attack. Perhaps 
ee wae bec 3 For have been a aap This is all ye 

rettily p! c) For assistance of young players, we may 
Peete White commences with Q to K Bo 





hae OF THE Png or me A Seldon tr tieaben 
@’. ie, now ty-five, res at Lausanne, 
has just made the ascent of the Oldenhorn, a height of 9260 
feet, in ten hours, and accompanied by a single guide. On 
their return, n Roving. come on, guide was forced to 
declare that he lost his way. The lady proposed remain- 
ing at the spot where they were until the morning, in order 
not to expose themselves needlessly, but the guide determined 
to turn back a part of the way and seek a chalet, which he 
thought he knew, and where he could obtain a lantern, leav- 
ing emoiselle d’Angeville in the meantime on the moun- 
tain. After an absence of two hours the guide returned with 
a light, and the lady then found that the spot in which she 
had been waiting alone was within a few steps of a se 
of immense depth. -The rest of the descent was effected with- 
out any difficulty. Mademoiselle d’Angeville is 
celeb: for having, 25 years ago, made the ascent of Mont 
Blanc at a period when, with the exception of the wife of a 

, no person of her sex had ever accomplished the ardu- 
ous task.—Galignant. 


A Drow Ber anp A Droit Rive.—Men sometimes de- 
vise 








objects, and juggling the reason with false notions of utility ! 
The low ideal erate and marriage ; the recognition of wealth 
respectability, and the natural reward of yir- 
tue; and the decrying of enthusiasm and independence of 
thought and action, are amung the prominent ch 
of a portion of it very far from ed as immoral. 
What an amount of talent, likewise, do we not find wasted on 
that class of literature denominated sensational ; talent with 
all the power to carry out better aims, but merely pandering 
to the love of exciting incident, and saerificing natural char- 
acter and circumstance to effect a coup de thédtre! How effec- 
tually is the way prepared by all such works for the enter- 
prise of still more unscrupulous writers, ever to supply 
the demand created by the deterioration of the !—Sock 

Tue Coat Prosprct.—Sir William Armstrong’s inaugural 
address (before the British Association) was by no means open 
to the charge of taking coals to Newcastlt. On the contrary, 
it undermined the future hopes of Newcastle in coals as much 
as the coal-mines themselves undermine its soil. He said that 
England was now raising 86,000,000 tons yearly, and that re- 
cently the yearly rate of increase had been 2,750,000 tons per 
ra. the increase were now for ever to cease, and the coal- 

come to be henceforth only 86,000,000 tons, the English 
stock would be exhausted to the depth of 4,000 feet in 930 
years; but if the increase of 2¢ millions annually were to con- 
tinue it would be exhausted in only 212 years. Moreover, he 
scarcely thought that at present the coal could be worked so 
deep as 4,000 feet. The bottom of Monkwearmouth Colliery 
(only 1,800 feet deep) shows a temperature of 84 deg, and a 
degree rises for every 60 feet of depth. This wauld give 120 
deg. for the depth of 4,000 feet—a dreadfully hot climate to 
mine in, and most exhausting to the strengtb. 

On the whole, Sir W. Armstrong thought that in a century 
or two the United States, which possess coal-fields thirty-six 
times as extensive as ours, will supply the world with coal ; 
but the meeting was not apparently depressed by this prospect 
for their posterity, probably thinking that something might 
turn up, even for New e, as as coal itself. Sir W. 
Armstrong then discussed also the source of coal in the sun’s 
heat, and gave a wey striking picture of Mr. Nasmyth’s solar 
“ willow leaves,” which are each 1,000 miles in length and 100 
in breadth, and, says Sir William, “ perhaps organisms.” We 
hope not; crowds of involved, bright, hot caterpillars creep- 
ing over each other, each 100,000 square miles in area, are not 
a pleasant (or very probable) idea; but Sir W. Armstrong’s 
8 was the ablest and far the most popular of recent years. 
London paper. 

Tue Perms or Mountarn Ascents.—A letter from Viege, 
in the canton of Valais (Switzerland) states that as two Eng- 
lish gentlemen (whose names are not given) were last week 
crossing & pass of the Simplon by the glaciers of 
the Fletechhorn, accompanied by two guides, one of the latter 
fell into a deep crevice. The gentlemen immediately sent the 
other guide to Saas, a distance of about three es, to fetch 
ropes for the of extricating the poor fellow, who re- 
covered 8) ently from the effect of his fall to speak to the 
Englishmen several times during the other guide’s absence. 
Owing to the depth of the crevice, and the darkness of the 
night, nine hours fore man was drawn to the 
surface, and he expired from exhaustion a few minutes after- 
wards.—Galignant, 


CAPABILITIES OF THE TYNE.—A novel scene, such as never 
was probably observed on a commercial river before, was wit- 
nessed by a large concourse 8 a on the Tyne one day 
lately. At four o'clock Messrs. Palmer Brothers launched from 
their building yards at Jarrow and Howden four large iron 
steamships at the same instant of time. Upon the discharge 
of a cannon, all being ready, they glided into the river simul- 
taneously, and without the least accident end The ves- 

ip 











sels thus launched are the Zatona, a large steam to trade 
between London and Italy; the John M'Intyre, a screw collier 
of large tonnage, for Messrs. Cory, of London; the No. 1, a 
steamship, for a Rotterdam firm ; and the Huropa, for an Ita- 
lian company, to carry passengers between Genoa and Sardi- 
nia. Th tonnage is 4,300, and besides these Messrs. 
Palmer have 16,000 tons of iron shipping on the stocks, be- 
sides orders on hand nearly reaching 40,000 tons, 





For “Meprcus” Oniy.—The germ of a very important ad- 
vance in surgery seems to have been sown in the hospitals of 

M. mond, a young physician, in a thesis recently 
submitted to the French Faculty of Medicine, put forth the 
opinion, founded on chemical analysis, that “ gan e con- 
sisted essentially in the diminution or absence of the oxygen 
necessary to the integrity of the life ofa tissue.” Dr. Ray- 
naud has utilized this idea by enveloping in oxygen gas, by 
means of suitable ———- the gangrenous foot of a patient 
seventy-five years of age, whose toe was already mortified. 
The gangrene is said to have been arrested, and the foot to 
have resumed a healthy state. Other cures, it is stated, have 
since been accomplished. 


oOo ———— 
ARMY SHIRTS! pe ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY. 
$83 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $30 and 


$36 per dozen. 
wr Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
shirt making. 


FRENCH CORDIAL COCNAC BITTERS. 
These Bitters, whose — has long been ee om and is 
fast hemggeeecer general in this country, are composed of the purest 
y produced in French vineyards, in combination with rare 
e and Asiatic herbs and spices. Invented by 
hemist, Le Roux, they have proved themselves 


In Malarious Districts, 
IN ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE 


Liver, Kidneys and 





5 Organs. 
+| They are an le and rapid and certain cure, in 
Diarri “Sey, Cusine, Chills, Fevers, Dys Lowness 
° Loss 


ate A of A te, an sien die 
are France, ermany an 
‘The Family Medicine of the Age 


D ts and Grocers throughout the Union will find the 
F Bitters a valuable source bP reg for when their 
virtues have once been urchasers not remain without 


ea, 
pirits, 
eases ; and 





the side e ik to attempt the feat,|them. Unlike the other ed Bitters in the market, they do 

M. Domes 5S : task was bowrrye 4 not Sopent for their success upon e ifone puting, m -shapen 

undertaken y accomplished. . Cooke weighs st. | bottl ; not com- 

of Rui 

10lb., and Mr. Davis, 8 st. 4ib. Poteet refuse a m, a ensindier chesp 
TrutTH as TO PoruLaR .—How exteninely *Wholesalé and Retail its can be supplied in any quantity 

is this, while professing to give a true.picture of the facts with these splendid Bitters, by the 

pas of life, made the of lo the ate for the United States, 

wrong, of exciting in behalf of un’ y| 8. ‘Btreet, York. 
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DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES AND PORTER. 
In Casks and Bottles for Exportation and Family use. 
Sample Cases of 3 doz. Pints carriage free in the City. 
East Inpa Paz $4,50; XX Patz 
Aus, “ Aug, 3,50; 
Depot 69 Liberty St., N.Y. W. MARR, Sole Agent. 
OLD WINES AND BRANDIBSB. 
TS THOMAS McMULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N.YW., 
CROWN LANDS, CANADA. ane a isa eam Une Beatas Yon 
HE FOLLOWING LANDS OF THE CROWN ARE NOW OPEN FoR SALE AND SETTLEMENT, AT PRICES VARYING 2 
T from twenty cents to one dollar. JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
The local Crown Lands ts, whose addresses are given, will furnish intending settlers with full information. TAMPIER FRERE’S 8T. PARAY. 
tn ung Sos0 (oven teewen on Sony oe For in fall st the time of purchase), thall asus for any euch land to any pereca who shal 
any case (even tho e e e Ol uu . ue ior any 8 any rson who 86! 
not by himself, or thep person or under whom he claims, Lalas possession of such jand within six pean a from the time CALIFOR NIA WINES 
of the sale, and shall from that t - b mee me have been a bona-fide — pant of, and resident on, the land for at least two years, From the vineyards of 
and have cleared and and had under crop, wi four Years at farthest from the time of the sale of the 
land, a quantity thereof, in the proportion of at least ten acres to every one hundred acres, and have erected thereon a house, habitable SAINSEVAIN BROTHERS. 
and of the dimensions at least of sixteen by twenty feet. The purchaser may cut and sell from his lot whatever timber he thinks FOR SALE BY 
proper, and apply the value of it in payment of the purchase money due by him. ©. A. ROBERT, 
: CROWN LAND AGENTS IN UPPER (WESTERN) CANADA. 61 Cedar Street 
P ¥ car | acre "| Old Wines, Brandies, &c., d&c. 
AGENTS. | RESIDENCES. COUNTIES. TOWNSHIPS. DISPOSAL. |oreppein aoe PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
: ation. IMPORTERS, 
, William Harris...|Admaston, near No. 43 Beaver Street, New York. * 
y Renfrew ........|Part of Renfrew.......... Bagot, Duehata, Brower, z CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 
- "roaghiin, onto, Griffith, Stafford, 250,000 AND OTHER BRANDS. 
4 fames P. Moffat..|Pembroke ........\Partsof Renfrew andDis| % g Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 
trict of Nipissing..:.... an Buchanan, Fraser, -_ Matt, ~ 
7 y, Petewawa, Rolph.............. 214,000 Pane! J, BEVRIDCE & CO., 
| Thomas P. French. |Clontarf.... of Renfrew and Dis- | 
ix Pas of Ni g BREWERS O OF MALT LIQUORS, 
1: pissing eeccces na, Brudenel, Grattan, Sebastopol, 5 g NEWBURGH, Orange County, New 
; Jas. Macpherson. .\Kingston.........|Lennox,and of Fron- Sl tenschettheniieneoensesseiind 150,000 
ct tenac and Addington....|Kennebec, Olden, Oso, Palmerston, Bed- 9 DEPOT, NO. 121 WARREN STAEST, sew YOsK. 
ht ford, Hinchinbrooke............--+e+++++ 190,000 E ESTABLISHED IN 1 
v. Ebenezer Perry. ..|Tamworth........ Parts of Fron’ f ® Parties who have been accustomed to the ‘style of Ale brewed in 
Ys dington, and District of E i Great Bettaln, wil find an article suited to their taste in the Ale 
Kala- 0! é€ above brand, manu! a rom e uali 
ar Nipissing............... mera basher, ated pat es ) BESTE, ner 220,000 2 9 ~— Ho » Sateteenes for the — —~. uniformity of ihe charne- 
: we scaieneaaiaal ’ " r, and generally known as a standar 
ve Martin P. Hays., .|Madoc, poet part of Hastings... -| Bangor gor, Cashel, eagle Lirik, M va olare’ », ® For Sale as above in Hhds., Bbls., and half Bbls., for Shipping or 
eD- | Tudor, Wicklow, Wollaston. --..+---- 250,000 || § & | City use. 
206 Richard Hughes. . Bobcaygeon......./Parts of Peterborough and s:$ & 
28 | WS iisecccdcisccss | eo ms Getwey, Snowdon, Lutterworth, ‘iia x MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
iG, STANNOPC...... 00s 
es: @. M. Roche.....|Lindsay.......... Part of Victoria.... ..... Bo ho pareneyenainnentn 25,000 ms oa UNDERGARMENTS, Sc., ds. 
Richard J. Oliver.. Orillia .:...... ..-|Parts Simcoe and Victoria. Morrison, unee, 3D r,and Macaulay.) 100,000 | ) e Dress Shirts Made to Order. 
ge, | Awenge, Awéres, mg oe! Macdonald, “ A Large and Choice Variety of New Goods at Low Prices. 
a9 Joseph Wilson... Sault Ste. Marie..|District of Algoma..... {3 roy Pat and Tarentorus...........:+.0+++- 5 20 Cents. UNION ADAMS, 
s of | | . 687 Broapway. 
titer Robert McVicar..|Fort “ = 
"the ): MAMPMNOOUPs shasoscictsttersadeskacsencel \Neebing and Paipoonge AT FOUNTAIN’S 
etch CROWN LAND AGENTS IN LOWER (EASTERN) CANADA. INDIA pte | cf — et eee YORE. 
) re- NORTH OF THE RIVER OTTAWA. 
the Wm. Thompson. ./Fitzalen, Arundel. Part of A \Montcalm, Arundel, De Salaberry......... 70,000 | 30 Cents, from ya Sen, st Se, Be Indies; 
nce. G. W. Cameron. ..|Thurso........... Part of .:|Hartwell, Ripon, Ponsonby, Suffalk....... 75,000 | 60 Cents. 
’ the E. W. Murray.....| B ..-+.|Part of Ottawa...........(Portland, Derr , Villeneuve, Bowman, STRANGERS AND MERCHANTS ARE INVITED TO EXAMINE THE 
- Robt. Farl louctess Lert of Otta lw piven, Beckinghes Hincks, Ayiwin, eeastan - Orders from the Country will be promptly attended to. 
r- arley...... seeeercess WR. ea eeeces e! Ww, y ers 
ciinia m Beant aps Den’ mboltnciie h ae ‘id’ Kenaiag: 204,000 | do, Wholesale and Retail. * 
chael McBean. .| No pecovses Part of ee Cameron, e' orth ensing- ; 
_— | | any Be Wright, Egan, si cote, FOUNTAIN & OO., 858 Broadway, (Upstairs.) 
, wit- ae Boskatonge, .......20eccerseccerscesases poy a - OTE: ACCOMMODATION WITH NOPE ATE 
. ) » I | es, at the DU. udson-street, 
Aw | Thos. Barron..... Lachute...... --|Part teull....... -|W rth, Howard 41,000 | 30Cents. {8t. John’s Park. One of a most delightful louie’ Saoun in 
iro Terence Smith. ...| Allumette town. Gentlemen, and gentlemen _ eir wives, who intend to 
sarge F. X. Basti \Calumette —_— | = remain in town this suminer, will ind this a most convenient and 
a a \Calu ° | 
imul- Duncan McMillan. Grenville......... |Part of Argenteuil........ diisecndidencarsseseress ms 31,000 | do. cemrmmsbcsictsisooe ‘ sank 2: 
chord i fad ale hs NORTH OF THE RIVER ST. LAWRENCE. THE 
| vall r ele r- P 
collier saheahcs rombie........ histebenne, SEE eevee Abercromby, Morin, Beresford, Wexford..| 35,000 | do. : 
1, & Alex. Daly.......- nents... \Montealm .............0++ Calton, Chertsey, Kilkenn: Rawdon inae 121,000 | do. 10 nN 
n Ita- Jules Bourgeois... Kildare .......... \Joliette and Berthier... cart, Kildare, Joliette, sessees| 49,000 do. ’ 
Sardi- #% A. Dubord........ ‘Three Rivers..... st Maurice and Mask blished i 
fessrs. st Am P la P6 BORGES... co ccsccccresooes Peterborough, Caxton, Shawenegan..... oe 40,000 do Establishe a an68. 
ks, be- A. Bochet........ ine de A Weekly N blished every Sat y Morning, in the 
evensescoes \Cham Sabb decccccooee M nn aR 000 do. 
J. P. Déry......+- ‘at Raymond ae: perineal A EERE Gosford, Co Colbert, ‘Rese memento 38.000 do. City of New York, and devoted to 
ant ad- | ot Chleoutia ereots. Matabet| NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
jtals of Vincent Martin... Chicoutimi Chicoutimi ..... Me chouan, Kén . i, Labarre, Caron, Big. 132,000 20 Cents. 
ecently t } nay, 8 ing 5 St. Johns.......... 118,000 do. m..¥ fy yt and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the 
a. SOUTH OF THE RIVER ST. LAWRENCE. Four Dollars per annum, or 8 Cents Weekly. 
oxygen J. T. LeBel......./Wotton .....+++ se oir “te Web and Sap, 
. tos- lyf tes a een & augmentation, Wolfstown, 4 60 CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 
7a, by John Hume Leeds. ey TH Be. Whitton, Winslow -- — ae Taree Corres, $10—with . Albion Engraving to getter up, 
— ee cn and tol OM. «ee verve . 15,000 | 40 Cents. ~ Cornea with an Eograving to each Subscriber. 
ortified. ssigsbincmadioases St Joseph, Besuce Part of Megantic.........|Broughton, Thetford.........-..-. fects 44,000 do. Swarr Otley G8, oth ob Mucariog to enh Behouibes, 
ye KE. M. McKenzie..|Lambion......... Beauce .... eocereccece occe aie 9 Gayhurs Tring, ss Lam _ " se pene 130,000 do. and an extra Copy for getter up. 
’ 
Andrew Ross...../Frampton....... eae, and part of ena eer ee widely k dein ake forty years throughout 
eresysttes “299 Ditebiela ca Watford, Cranbourne, the United States and British North America. Thoroughly inde- 
 saome a ackiand, Bandon, Ware. 200,000 | 30;Cents. —— in tone, it will be found to combine all the elements of 
¥. Rouleau f. Clalre,.......|Dorchester .........+++.++|Langewin 8h a Ware. Miesesescse] | a | ae ‘ome Journalism with due attention to every American incident 
John Felton...... Sherbrooke coeees Stanstead, 4 aia) that is likely to bear on British interests, 
ichmond, and parts o1 
Wolfe and Compton....|Marston, Auckland, Hereford, Weeden, : ‘The Albion En Engravings. 
8. V. Larue......./8t. Charles, hea ’ Hampien. cececcesece seunaanssevonesesce 160,000 | 60°Cents. The follo Albion engravings are also on hand, at $2 to Sub- 
Nenecetes + END ono. 900. 0-s OEE Poldocee So codancathoesenebnsessre 20,000 /|,30;Cents. | scribers, and $3 to Non-subscribers: 
Jos, Tdtu......... St. Thomas.......|Montmagny, and part ’s QUEEN VICTO.! 
___caclecailleaatice Montmagny, Ashburton, Bourdages, Pat} 4 4 | 4. nee PRINCE ALBERT, aaa 
. , MaMa as coceccscedsoccsnesoss ines s ‘ArLAN's 
Frs. Jolivet....... St. Gervais..... ++|Bellechasse ...........+.. Roux, Belfochasse, part Buckland, Daa- : rd WASHINGTON, ” 
quam, Armagh......- oe eeeecesesscceses 92,000 do. : MATTESON’S BENJAMIN FRANELIN. 
Stanislas Drapeau. |St. Jean, Port Joly|L’Islet and Elgin Road. ..|Fournier, rd, Garneau, Congrein, La Core’s FIRST TRIAL BY JURY 
fontaine, Dionne..........++.-+seeeeseee 98,000 do, BUCKLER’s 8ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 
«+++. /Stanfold........... Part of Arthabasks...... i ~ Blandford, Standfold, Bul- Portrait or GENL. HA 
F. De@uise......./8t. Anne La Poca} sd trode... ccc sccnceescccccccesceecsccens 100,000 | 60 Cents. | nexnme’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 800” 
seseeeeseee| Kamouraska, rere ers a Sse THE CASTLE O: from Stanfield’s Picture, 
Antoine Gagnon. .|St. | aia 285,000 | 30 Cents. Wavenssommnts MAR UEEN OF SCOTS 
a a ° 40,000 | 60 Cents. LanpsgEr’s RETURN FROM HAWKING. 
L. N. Gauvreau..jIsle Verte......../Temiscouata.............. ers, Denonvilie, Lanpszgr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 
pad in J. Bee. pee Gacece sigetic, Hie e. 135,000 | 30 Cents. Lanpszsr’s DEER PASS. 
whess 5 .-+- {Rimouski ........|Rimouski ........0s0e000. Cabot, Fieu- 
ee Lepage nguern sender Ken poe Bmore Be ng Dr. Kane at the Graves of Sir John Franklin’s Men. 
Russia as ° Bt. Bt Denis: Os Chat, Romieu, D’ Alabert, 300,000 ree i Sot cuBuE PROPOUNDING HIS THEORY OF A 
Cherbourg. .......+..ssecsesesseseeesens ‘ 
Sd the J, A. LeBel......|New Cutt. Bonmet ead 6 pa The Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing made 
hen the tis cctnces on Cb ecwnte cece for the ALBION. 
ae Bee — eR ton Bari sts wane Nowve2®| rgo,000 | 20 Cente, | Engravings can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express, on « 
: n Jobn Eden.......|Gaspé Basin......|Gaspé .............0.00005(Ne Malbaie, Do York, paste Fever Ae lew cen’ 
not com- ee , North Bay, Fox, 190,000 me ta Money may be transmitted in registered letters at the risk 
lar cheap 1 -) eee csccbconesccscceesesssecce the Office. 
to the Wm. Farwell.....|/Robinson......... ‘and Beauce..../ Winslow, Ley Hoe tym ty Tan Az ALascmt ie norved by cozriore ot the residence of Wilts 
Ditton, Waburn, Spalding, bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 
quantity . Ditchfield.......c0...cccceeceesseeeseee] 199,000 | 60 Cent YOUNG & MORRELL, 
yen ee | WM. McDOUGALL, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 16 Beckman Street, N. Y. 








THE ALBION. 





CUNARD LINE. . 


STHAM TO QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
The first class powerful Steamships 
Sidon, Kedar, 
Marathon, Tripoli, 


will sail pen See alternate Wednesday, from Liver- 
pool site Wenn — , and from Queenstown every alter- 


from Liverpool or Queenstown, $25, in Gold 
or its aeereaervhent “ee Currency ; fromNew York, $35, in Currency. 
For Steerage Passage qpepy to Wiig see Tl ge 
” 
WriusMs & Guion } ay Tickets Bet. or to Liverpool, b & 
favourite Old “ Black Star ” sailing every week ; also 
or to London, by the Swallow Tail Line.—DnaFts on "London ro 
Liverpool 





GALWAY LINE. 


THE ATLANTIC IRISH 
ROYAL MAIL STBAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


ADRIATIC, 1,200 horse power, 4,000 tuns. 
HIBE: RNIA, 1, 000 horse power, 3,000 tuns. 
oon : 


steamship 
HIBERNIA, 
Capt. LEITCH, 


Will sail from BOSTON for GALWAY on TUESDAY, Se Repteeber 
8, to be Slowed by the ADRIATIC, from New York, Sep 
Rates of passage payable in gold or its equivalent in currency : 





CoE 


SMR So Ubebccleutbte cub vetes bos cabechdeoensceceoncs $80 
IIIS § "chao > = ios can canke uasipaneenmne oursécsncees 40 
BLOerage.... 2. ccrcceceveccccsccsscccccceseee Ue secseseeeccs 30 


forwarded also to London, Paris, Hamburg, Havre, 
Bremen, Rotterdam, Antwerp, &., at Lowest rates. 

Fares from — or Galway to New York and Boston, $25, 
$35, $75, $85 and $ 
For passage apply to 

_ SABEL & SEARLE, No. 23 Broadway. 

For eas 3 and other information, apply to 
AWRENCE, GILES & bo 11 South William St. 


ARTIFICIAL LEcS AND HANDS. 
ELPHO’S PATENT ANGLESEY LEG AND ARTIFI- 
CIAL HANDS. 


The best Substitutes for lost limbs the — of science has ever 
invented. Established 24 years. arranged that the 
wearer can write and’ pick up at articles without | the ase assistance of the 
other hand. Can be had only of WM. SeLpno, 516 Broadway, 
N.Y. WM. SELPHO. 


SPECIAL SURCERY. 


RIIFICIAL LEGS,.—The “ PALMER” Improved, 
superior in its adaptation to every species of mutilation 
by amputation of the "7 extremities, and in Ley» FEET 
for limbs shortened by hip disease, new. wens 
HANDS and arms, and ap tus for resections o superior excel- 
lence. Soldiers and es furnished Without soaree, by ap- 
pointment of 8 a, U. 8. 

















Br E. D. HUDSON, M.D., "NewYork, 
Astor Place, Clinton Hall, Up Starrs. 


ARTIFICIAL EYES. 

Made ot a New Material on an improved principle, discovered 
and manufactured only by T. J. DAVIS, 483 Broapwayr, Optist 
to the principal Civiland Malitary Hospitals of the United States ; 
practical artist, for many years practising in the principal Opthal 
mic Institutions in Europe. 

The Eyes made from this new material have a universal reputa 
tion both in America and Europe for their durability and excel 
lence of artistic workmanship. The faculty indorse them as the 
best in yse. Office hours from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

T. J. Davis, Optist, 483 Broadway. 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


THIS VALUABLE AND POPULAR MEDICINE us BEEN 
$3 ED, APPROVED, AND PREescRIBED BY Thousands of the 
Best Ph Geoare ut the ¢ country im their daily 
Practice, as the most EFFICIENT and AcrezaBLe 
SALINE APERIENT, 


and with the best effect in 








TARRANT & OO. 
‘No. 278 Greenwich 8t., cor. Warren St., New York. 
ta For Sale by Druggists generally. 
GREAT TRIUMPH. 


STEINWAWY & SONS, 
Nos. 82 and & Warxer 8r., N. Y., 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


Steamship GREAT EASTERN, 





THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 


Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 
calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 


Gogh 8 2. 
“ = 


“ 93. 
“ 30. 





Chief Cabin Passage..... $132 50 | Second Cabin Passage......$80 


FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage..... $112 50 | Second Cabin Passage. .....$65 


payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these shi; 


Valuables unless Bills of 
signed therefor. 


For Freight or Passage, apply to 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


will not be accountable for Specie or 
, having the value expressed, are 


HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, AceEntRs. 


SHR STEAMSHIP 
GREAT EASTESN, 
Water Paton, Commander, 
will be dispatched 
From New York 
On Tuesday, Sept. 8. at 8o’clock A. M.. precisely, 
and at intervals thereafter of about six weeks, 
First Cabin, from $95 to $135. 
Second Cabin, State Room Berths; Meals furnished 
, at separate table 
Excursion Tickets out and back, in the Ist and 2nd Cabin 
only, a fare and a half. 
Servants accompahying passengers, and children under twelve 
years of age, half fare. Infants free. 
Third Cabin—Intermediate State Rooms, passengers found 
= beds, bedding, table utensils, and good substan’ 


eee e ee et owen eeenee 


Fuge of Cabin en from Live 1 at came ‘rates as above. 
Stee: do. SesatidosseoucBabkaae $35 





Steam Weekly te Liverpeel, 


TOUCHING AT QuEEETOWS, (Oork Harbour.) 


THE LIVERPOOL NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA 





ai Pues pens to Gath or its equivalent in United 
States Currency. 
Each passengerallowed Twenty cubic feet of luggage. An ex- 
perienced Surgeon on board. 
For Passage apply only to 





STEAMSHIP COMPANY, A. WHITNEY, 
tins Steins Gtr 08 wered Clyde-built Iron Screw At the Office, 26 Broadway. 
Stesmships as follows: - For Freight apply to - . 
CITY OF Sees .. 
CITY OF NEW YORK HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents, 
SE icht Gatnctinntiarcttchs esoceta 54 South Street, N. Y. 
and every succeeding Saturday, at Noon, from Pier 44 North River 
iaean TAPSCOTT’S 
Payable in Gold or its equivalent in currency. FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND EMIGRATION 
Frest CaBIn............+ OO | STEEBRAGE............... $82 50 OFFICE, 
Do. to London....85 00 Do. to London.... 35 50 
= = + = oe... &S 86 SOUTH STREET. 
Passengers torwarded also to Paris, Havre, Bremen, Rotterdam, Drafts on England, IRELAND, Scotland, &o. 
seer, &c., at equally low 


rates. 
‘ares from Liverpool or Queenstown, 1st Cabin, $75, $85, $105. 
And torage who wish to send for their friends can buy Tickets 


4 at these 
These Steamers have superior accommodation for 
experienced 8) ms. They are —_— Ly ‘Water: 
ons, and have t — 
1 es 
r 
Enoch Square; in 
in London, to Erves & tae 61 William 
ULES —— 48 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, 
Bourse; 
at the at 80 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, New York. 


and 
it Iron 


—, hia, to Jonw G. Dag, 111 Walnut Street ; or 


At the Lowest Rates. 
TAPSCOTT’S FAVOURITE LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
Comprises the foHowing Superior Ships: 





STEAM TO LONDONDERRY, GLASGOW 
AND LIVERPOOL. 











Tas M Oczan Staamsure Companr’s Finst Cass, 
full-powered, Clyde built steamers :-- 
NorwEGIAN, A McMaster. | Hrszemian, Capt. W. Grange. 
ANGLO Saxon, ‘ war Graham. NoxgTa AMERICAN, w. . 
Bouemuax, —“ . Nova Scotian, “‘ R. Borland.| Sailing twice a week from New York and Liverpool. 
Jura, “ Thos. Aiton. New Ship. 


Carrying the Canadian and United States Mails. 


ons of the steamers of the line will sail from iiommet every 
donder- 

rs to and from 
ith free 


y, and from Portland te ye A Saturday, calling at 
fy torelveon boutd and land mails and and passenge: 


land and Scotland. a are fu 
passage tickets to and fi ndonderry. 





Rates of Passage from New York to Londonderry, Glasgow, or 


— —- 
Piset Cand, ¢ (according to accommodation,) 
Steerage, (found with cooked Fane ene tt ecedécenee 
An experienced Surgeon attached to each steamer. 
Including Ocean Passage 
Mow. You avery night, at 4 o’clock. 
Certificates issued for bi out passengers from all the prin- 
cipal towns of Great Britain nd frelaud at the genta low rates : 
oy ed to Portlan or New York, laegor ditto, 
; Liverpool, ditto, $35; From an: 1 is viation ts gland, 
Ho ‘Brom any BK tation in em pane 
rem: aR Portland, or New pn ae 
Payable in gold or its equivalent in United 8 
Tickets issued at reduced 
tse Packets, leaving Liverpool 





per “uteninn 
r New York weekly. 


For apply at the Office of the Company, 23 Broadwa: 
» | New York, BAB EL SEARLE, General Agent.” — 


and Free Ticket to Portland. Leaving 


idee eve, 





X LINE OF LONDON PACKET 


Composed of the following: 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
JAS. R. KEELER 


AAS 63604004 coscewes H. R. Hover......2000 
SOUTHAMPTON ............ ” PRATT.....-.... 2000 
i isivasekeoséccce SPINGOE....0000c000 2000 

KE. H. TAYLOR..............- cracheicoened 2000 
VILLA FRANCA............. DERSON ........ 2000 
MARGARET EVANS........ WARNER........... 2000 
PR EE MBisccced «....2000 


Sails every Ten Days from New York and London. 

The above named Ships are all too well known to any 
recommendrtion ; suffice it that the same attention to the com- 
fort of Passen ere, which has given this Line such world-wide 
——. will continue to be observed by both Captains and 


Persons wishing to send for their friends will 
that it is not necessary for them to wait for any “9 
letter, but as soon as they are ready, go to Liv 
a Certificate at the office, first Covking 

co 


Each ship carries an experienced Surgeon. 


ease take notice 
or Captain’s 
and pre- 
em of their 





PACEBTS FOR HAVRE.—SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


TS following ships will leave Havre on the 2ist, and New 


York on the 1st of each month, as follows : 

Ships. From New York. From Havre, 
QUESNEL, (new). ....f = 

Capt, Funck. let Berk 








Liberal supplies of Provisions, of the best quality served daily. 
When those sent for decline ouieg, Be: the money is always re- 
funded, on producing the Certificate Receipt. 
Persons living out of the City, and who wish to visit 
would do-well to secure their Passage py te ecu 
us 


from our —_ or by letter, roe depot; ey 
avoid being imposed upon on their val in a Ne Yo 








M. LIVINGSTON, penned cbrasry . REMITTANCES TO 
England, IRELAND, Scotland, &c. 
W. FROTHINGHAM, 1st’ March 
Capt. Stet coos of CREDIT end D ee bn om 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, o: oe. 
Y, GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, or the CONTI 
Capt. French. Seis ae ever NEES os 
They are all first-class vesse provi requ pena Tn wy _ cere remitted through es, 
~$— sperience in the trade. ‘The of pessage is $100,| Persons in the COUNTRY, to remit MONEY or send 
vt oat w wines and liquors. for their FRIEMI bleep 3 amount they wish sent, 
ee ee ee a en ne piney sy a oft perso to renin tor, for ; 
ae BOYD & HINCKEN Agents, No. 161 Pearl St. the m TB or DRAFT i ed 
. to the parties Sor whom it ie intended, or returned to the 
with same, as 
per ING pants, pux-|,apbleaats ? ‘information “wil “tnclose’ a Post Ofte 
I NERS, FESTIVALS, F. &e. Stamp, ensure prompt reply. ‘or further 


FP. Harrison & Co, 





Le ny ! 
bra 


a 
aid of 
turned 





to 
Only % 


BUT by ay: 4 hp id eee ARE 


86 South Street, New York, Agent for 
W. TAPSCOTT & CO., Old Hall, Liverpool, 


TAPSOOTT, SMITH & OO. St. Building, 
Regent Road, Liverprol 














